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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
ON THE FIRST WORLD WAR, THE QUEEN 
AND THE BELGIAN DOCTORS 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
Sirs: 

Concerning your first article in the 
new series on World War One (LIFE 
International, April 20), I would like 
to say that the narrative and illustra- 
tions will give my generation a new un- 
derstanding of not only the horror ot 
the First War but also the period ot 
history in which we live. Special thanks 
to the editors for including the realistic 
paintings. 

Wayne M. CARROLL 
Frankfurt, West Germany 


Sirs: 

The picture of the Lancers at Mons 
brought back many personal memories 
of that particular day. Of fellow offi- 
cers, n.c.o.’s and men, and, above all, 
our beloved horses. 

As we were the only Lancer regi- 
ment ordered to charge at Mons your 
drawing must haverelation tothe 
9th (Queen’s Royal) Lancers; and the 
charge actually occurred at a little place 
called Landrecies, where we rode down 
in column of squadrons, ‘‘Ah—that is 
how we pronounced ‘‘A’’—followed by 
““B,”’ followed by ‘‘C’’ squadron. (In 
the American army you call them com- 
panies; in the British army, companies 
refer to infantry.) 

The orders were walk-march, trot; 
we soon came to a gallop and under a 
hail of fire and with one automatic yell 
from training, and a form of terror, we 
rode the charge, and the regiment was 
withered by the fire from six German 
gun batteries to give history all the ro- 
mance needed for fictitious paintings. 
Of the 733 officers and men of the 9th 
Lancers who rode on that morning, the 
24th of August, 1914, one hundred and 
two of us survived, which leaves to me 
a memory of the magnificent men we 
lead and who always supported their 
officers and n.c.o.’s to the hilt. In the 
words once quoted by a Marshal of 
France—Marmont—with thoughts of 
other times and other generous men: 
**Que de souvenirs! Que de regrets!” 


O’ DONEVEN 
Lymington, England 


> Lt. Col. The O’Doneven served 
in the 21st and 9th Lancers. The 
Rouffet painting does depict a 
charge of the 9th Lancers as The 
O’Doneven surmises. The action 
took place on August 24th during 
the retreat from Mons.—ED. 


Sirs: 

You stated that the first shot was 
fired by a German cavalry officer near 
Belfort killing a French corporal, André 
Peugeot. 

This I believe is not in fact the first 
shot of this war. This shot has been ac- 
credited to a Sergeant E. Thomas of C 
Squadron, 4th Royal Irish Dragoon 
Guards, and was fired after dawn on 
the Charleroi-Mons road near the Cha- 
teau de Ghislain. It hit a German cav- 
alry officer but it is not known if he 
was killed or just injured. The date was 
August 22, 1914. 

This information was discovered in 
the War Museum at Mons. 


GEorRGE A. JACKSON 
Enfield, England 


>» According to General Richard 
Thoumin’s The First World War, 


“The first French soldier killed in 
action, Corporal André Peugeot, 
fell on August 2nd... more than 
30 hours before the declaration of 
war. The British Expeditionary 
Force (four infantry and one caval- 
ry divisions, about 90,000 strong), 
began to land at Le Havre on Au- 
gust 7th... .”’—ED. 


Sirs: 

On page 54 beside the map under 
the heading ‘‘The Last Days,”’ the state- 
ment is made that the fighting stopped 
at 11 p.m., November 11th, 1918. 

Actually, as I well remember and as 
is stated in my written instructions at 
the front east of Verdun, the fighting 
was intended to stop at 11 a.m. on that 
day and in fact did stop at that hour 
except for small pockets of infantry 
which received the instructions some 
minutes too late. 


WINTHROP S. GREENE, Lt. Col. 
U.S.A. retired 
Vienna, Austria 


Sirs: 

On page 51, top left picture caption, 
you say: ‘*. .. Germans first used gas 
successfully three years earlier at Ypres, 
where Frenchmen fled in panic before a 
yellowish-green cloud of chlorine... .” 

A footnote to this: But behind the 
retreating Zouave troops, many of 
them at the front line area for the first 
time, were a bunch of green Colonial 
soldiers from homes less than two hours’ 
drive from Detroit, Minot and Seattle. 
They weren’t quite sure what the war 
was all about, and about the only shoot- 
ing they had ever done was at Canada 
geese, deer and prairie dogs. 

But they had come to fight for a dis- 
tant king and they were not about to 
turn their backs on any goddamned 
foreigners! 

They were the Canadians and, if your 
editor Jim Mills will check further in 
his history books, he will find that un- 
til they were relieved some days later 
they held that confident, contemptuous 
German army at bayonet point, armed 
mainly with Ross rifles that jammed 
most of the time, and machine guns 
that jammed even oftener; held it 
coughing and spewing their lungs out, 
since a handkerchief soaked with urine 
is a poor substitute for a gas mask. 

That Canadian army, in which were 
not a few Americans, prevented the 
Germans from turning the left flank ot 
the British-French units, thus paving 
the way for a quick advance to the 
Channel ports and possibly collapse ot 
the whole Allied cause in France. 


DouG PECK 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Sirs: 

I hope you will find a convenient 
Opportunity to point out that the Brit- 
ish historian G. P. Gooch reached a 
final judgment that ‘‘there are not at all 
any arguments for a fact that the Ger- 
man government or the German peo- 
ple had wished or planned this war.” 


WALTER KRAUSE 
Berlin, West Germany 


>» Gooch wrote: ‘“‘No_ evidence, 
however, has appeared to indicate 
that the German government or the 
German people had desired and 
plotted a world war.”,—ED. 


Sirs: 

On p. 43 it says of the lower picture: 
“A soldier collects identification papers 
from ‘a dead comrade.’” 

—A nice comrade, I think, since the 
dead soldier looks British, and the 
kneeling one is a German! 


H. Lunp 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


> The Imperial War Museum iden- 
tifies the picture in question as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘The ravages of battle. 
Collecting the identification papers 
from a fallen comrade. Chateau 
Wood, Ist Anzac Corps. 29th Oc- 
tober 1917.”,—ED. 


Sirs: 

I want to express my admiration of 
your new series about the First World 
War. I expected a detailed description 
of battles, many dates and numbers— 
which are known to everyone and which 
you can learn out of history books. But 
you quote eyewitnesses and this is far 
more worthwhile: a date cannot ex- 
press the cruelty of the war. Only the 
sufferings of the individual, expressed 
urgently in your articles, can do this. 
Thanks! 

JORG LINDIGKEIT 
Gdttingen, West Germany 


Sirs: 

Two recent issues of LiFe Interna- 
tional have devoted considerable space 
to World War I. As my initial reaction 
was to consider these articles as being 
absolutely tendentious, I thought I was 
perhaps the only person to feel thus 
and attributed it to exaggerated chau- 
vinism on my part. Other French read- 
ers have, however, since made similar 
observations, and I, therefore, feel it 
might be useful to draw your editors’ 
attention to what can be considered a 
regrettableerror vis-a-vis the magazine’s 
French readership. 

T find no facts inaccurate, but one 
must surely agree that they are presented 
in such a manner as to leave the impres- 
sion that World War I was waged by 
the Germans on the one hand, the 
Anglo-Saxons on the other, and that 
the French were there as a mere episode, 
the gist of which was to show their red 
pantaloons to the enemy. It is indeed 
surprising that the editors of LiFe, nor- 
mally so prudent, should have lapsed 
into so regrettable an interpretation! 

I also ask myself whether Lire did 
not find it difficult to obtain documents 
of French origin on World War I, the 
fact which would explain why the illus- 
trations essentially show the English 
and the Germans only: this is the only 
explanation I find! 

CHRISTIAN BOURGEOIS 
Paris, France 


> Reader Bourgeois’s supposition is 
correct. Photographs of the French 
in action were received from French 
museums too late for inclusion in 
Part I, but Lire has tried in its arti- 
cles to give full credit to France’s 
magnificent conduct in the war, and 
Part VI will concentrate on Verdun, 
a French campaign.—ED. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Sirs: 


Your article on Elizabeth IL (LIFE 
International, April 6) is the fairest and 
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most factual I have ever read. One 
wonders how she has time to breathe! 

So many journalists have tended to 
dwell on one aspect of her life, often 
for the women’s magazines, the ‘‘wife 
and mother” angle. Not a few have 
sought only to detract, and yet the 
worst they could say was that her voice 
was too high-pitched (it has now mod- 
ulated to a lower tone), her clothes 
tasteless (they are quite perfect!) and 
that she was putting on weight. As a 
mother of four children she is surely 
entitled to do this, but the wonder is 
that so far she has nor done so. I be- 
lieve our Queen eats and drinks very 
little. 

Paradoxically, at a time when the 
Common Man—and who will deny he 
is this?—demands for himself greater 
freedom and liberty of speech and ac- 
tion than ever before in history, he re- 
quires of his peers, and especially of his 
sovereign, the highest standards of in- 
tegrity and virtue. Who can imagine an 
Edward the Seventh or a George the 
Fourth surviving five minutes on the 
British throne today? 

Thank you, sir, for showing our gra- 
cious Queen in true perspective. 


PATRICIA GILBERT 
Beckenham, England 


Sirs: 

Many articles have been written 
about the life and functions of the 
Queen. None, however, as explicit and 
fascinating as the picture pieced to- 
gether by Mr. Elson. His portrait does 
credit to the journalist’s world. 

P. STRUTT 
Andover, England 


Sirs: 

The monarch of England did not ac- 
quire Scotland, but James VI of Scot- 
land became James I of England. 

The Queen does rule directly in that 
she gives assent, and can refuse assent, 
to every law before it is passed. 

I never heard the term ‘*Buck House.” 
The Queen is not the wealthiest woman 
in the world. She does have jewels and 
art treasures but she gives her income 
to the State and receives a salary. 

Ican hardly believe that court presen- 
tations ceased for the reason your cor- 
respondent states. Women used to pre- 
sent their daughters and near relatives 
and then women began presenting 
strangers for financial reward, which 
made it seem rather a farce. I should 
think that was the reason. 

Otherwise it was an excellent article. 

H. M. DENHOLM- YOUNG 
Farningham, Kent, England 


> The Queen’s assent is required, 
but as Bagehot wrote, if a bill were 
passed decreeing her execution, she 
would have to sign it. Her private 
fortune, largely inherited, does make 
her one of the world’s wealthiest 


women; although the income from 


the Crown lands is turned over to 
the State, the Queen’s private in- 
come is not.—ED. 


THE DOCTORS’ STRIKE 
Sirs: 

After reading the article ‘*The Doc- 
tors Go Out on Strike” (LiFe Interna- 
tional, May 4), I wish to add a few 
comments. . 

The language of the Flemings is not 
Flemish but Dutch. 

The law of Aug. 2, 1963 did not ‘‘en- 
hance” Dutch in the schools. In the 
northern part of Belgium the Dutch 
language is the official language since 
1932. The authors should have said the 


new law gave an opportunity to create 
more Dutch schools in Brussels. 


L. RYMENANS 
Antwerp, Belgium 


Sirs: 

The tendentious aspect of the pho- 
tographic presentation, the inexactitude 
of the information have given me a 
shocking and painful feeling. 

Dr. SIMON PELLERING 
Jolimont-Haine, Belgium 


A MURDER AND A MOVIE 
Sirs: 

I must write and congratulate you 
on ‘“‘The Dying Girl Whom No One 
Helped” (Lire International, May 4) 
and “‘The Strange Case of Dr. Strange- 
love”’ (LiFe International, April 20). 

They are seemingly two dissimilar 
episodes in our life and times but real- 
ly have much in common. 

We've been brainwashed by such 
“‘expert’’ opinions for so many recent 
years that our lack of confidence, fear, 
and uncertainty have filtered down to 
such a level in our subconscious that 
we won't even /jft a telephone to help 
a stricken fellow citizen! 

The two incidents reveal a growing 
rottenness in America. One of callous- 
ness and uncertainty, and the other an 
escapist sense of ‘‘everything’s well in 
hand and those creators and artists who 
can’t know the facts shouldn’t dabble 
in things of such national importance.” 

Who knows the facts? I think that 
our Mr. Wainwright might at least 
have an inkling. And such sagacity 
and courage from one in such a vul- 
nerable position as an editor of a com- 
mercial enterprise should certainly be 
encouraged. 

None of us can afford to despair 
for America. Despair means destruc- 
tion. But we must honestly criticize 
and evaluate. And with enough honest 
revelation—both internal and abroad 
—we will shake off this apprehension 
that causes us in 1964 to shut our 
windows against the horrible and self- 
incriminating. 

We do have the strength. In every 
category. Can we hold it? For strength 
comes from courage and determina- 
tion. And those are the qualities that 
are built in the mind, not the arsenals. 


JERRY CARTWRIGHT 
London, England 


MR. ROBINSON'S LETTER 
Sirs: 

With reference to your issue of May 
4, containing a letter by a John Rob- 
inson of Clevedon, England. I find 
everything he says completely at vari- 
ance with what I and millions of others 
think of Lire and the United States. I 
am amazed that you published it—the 
waste basket was the place for it. On 
the other hand it shows that you are 
honest and have nothing to fear. This 
Mr. Robinson is convinced that LIFE 
is a vehicle of American propaganda. 
So what! Did he ever see a British mag- 
azine that wasn’t a vehicle of British 
propaganda? He snipes at your so-called 
biased reporting. What about the biased 
reporting by British newspapers? I 
could shoot down every one of his argu- 
ments, but why bother? This would not 
convince him and the others of like 
mind. 

The only thing to say is, that if it 
wasn’t for America there would be no 
free world, and you, dear sirs, and LiFe 
are helping to keep it so. God bless 
America, and LiFe also. With God’s 
help may you ever reign—supreme! 


D. CUNNINGHAM 
Belfast, Ireland 
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OW DOES A SMALL, distant, under-populated 
H country, lacking mineral resources, achieve one 
of the highest living standards in the world? By making 
the most of what it has. In New Zealand’s case 


this is grass. 


1 Two things have combined to 
make New Zealand prosper: a 
favourable farming climate where 
cattle and sheep can graze all year 
round. And a guaranteed market 
in populous Great Britain, 12,000 
miles away. 


EXPLOITING THE PASTURES 


2 To these advantages the New 
Zealand farmer has added a com- 
bination of science and mechanisa- 
tion so effectively that today 
farming only engages one-seventh 
of the labour force, releasing the 
rest to services and industry. 
Result: this small country of 24 
million people has become the 
world’s biggest exporter of meat 
and butter. 


3 Yet most of the farms are run 
by the family with only an oc- 
casional helping hand from a 
neighbour. Spray and _ fertilisers 
come from aircraft. There are 
machines to apply top-dressing to 
the soil, make the hay, plough. 
sow, reap, milk, separate the cream 
and shear the sheep. 


SCIENCE ADDS A MILLION ACRES 


4 Thirty laboratories and experi- 
mental farms search into problems 
of animal production, disease, soil 
fertility. Nearly a million extra 
acres in the central plateau of the 
north island, once useless, were 
brought into production by adding 
cobalt to the soil. Science has 
helped farm production to grow 
63% in 20 years. 
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in New Zealand. Behind them, a light aircraft used by owner-farmer to commute to his outlying pastures. New Zealand has 7,000 farm airstrips. 


Zealand grows on grass 


family farms produces the world’s highest exports of meat and butter 


as. F 


Ski-ing in the heart of the Pacific! Hard- 
playing New Zealanders make the most 
of their beautiful mountains. 





5 This ingenuity and hard work 
have earned a good life for New 
Zealanders. They have a 40-hour 
week, liberal holidays, model social 
security services, full employment. 
And a car for every four persons 
(New Zealand, 1,000 miles long, 
has 57,000 miles of roads). 


OIL ON THE FARM 


6 More than half the country’s oil 
requirements, in fact, go in gasoline 
to run the motor vehicles and fuel 
for the highly mechanised farming 
industry (New Zealand has a trac- 
tor to every farm). With the recent 
opening of the first refinery at 
Whangarei (in April 1964), New 
Zealand started processing 90% of 
her oil needs—including well over 
a million tons of gasoline and 
nearly half a million tons of fuel 
oil for industry. 

7 Exploration has also revealed 
substantial deposits of natural gas 
(producing 60 million cubic feet a 
day, equivalent to a little over 
300,000 tons of fuel oil a year). 
This could be used for a variety of 





purposes, but is particularly suit- 
able forthe generation ofelectricity. 
8 Altogether there are six schemes, 
to come into service between 1968 
and 1972, which will provide new 
power from water and geo-thermal 
sources. The use of natural gas has 
also been suggested. One scheme, 
the Manapouri Project, may be 
linked with an aluminium industry. 


SEARCH FOR NEW MARKETS 


9 But meanwhile 95 % of the value 
of New Zealand’s exports. still 
comes from the sheep and the cow. 
The more immediate problem is 
not so much to change this situa- 
tion as to find new markets. 


10 In the last decade, New Zea- 
land has steered 17°% of her tradi- 
tional trade into continental 
Europe, America and the Far East. 
She has won 80% of the US 
imported lamb market (most of it 
shipped in glossily packaged cuts, 
complete with recipes). While 
keeping her old friendships, New 
Zealand is responding to the pros- 
pects of new, wide horizons. 
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SHELL AND WORLD OIL 


To keep pace with her development, in agriculture 

and industry, New Zealand will need cheap and 

od dependable oil. So will the rest of the world. 

Oilis one of the fastest growing sources of energy, 

and demand is expected to double within 15 years. 

Meeting this demand has to be an international 

Operation because no other commodity is moved in 

such tremendous volumes across so many frontiers, 

broken into so many products, planned so far ahead. 

It needs a complex, world-wide organisation— the kind 
Shell has built up over the years. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
For Shell, getting oil to the markets means operating 


over 114 million tons of tanker shipping, and 32,000 
miles of pipelines over the great land routes. Establish- 
ing marketing companies in over 100 countries. Doing 
business in nearly every major language. And encourag- 
ing 6,000 research men to find new and useful products — 
new fuels, plastics, resins, fertilisers and insecticides. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL 

Shell is dependable because it is in the whole oil cycle. 
It looks for oil, finds it, raises it, transports it, breaks 
it down into products, and gets them to market as 
regularly as a metronome. In doing so, it averages 
about 1} US cents profit per gallon on its sales. 

Shell is useful. It gets the right product to the right 
place at the right time. It serves consuming countries by 
finding dependable energy, producing countries by finding 
dependable markets. Year after year. 











At Aswan, Egypt Celebrates 
Epic Step in Damming the Nile 


As their lights glowed over the ancient land, men labored to turn 
the world’s longest river from its accustomed course. On the Nile, 
680 miles up from the sea, the first crucial step in the building of 
Aswan’s High Dam was being completed. The river’s channel was 
narrowed (above, center) and finally blocked so that the waters --- 





will flow to the right, through a new channel that will take it beyond 





the cliffs shown in the background. Then the dam itself will start 
to rise in the river’s old course. 

The event is of epic importance to Egypt and the Middle East, 
bringing on a revolution in the whole economy. But the dam has 


_ already affected the whole world and involved almost all the great 


powers. As testimony to this, Nikita Khrushchev recently traveled 
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to Aswan to celebrate the happenings there. In 1956, displeased with 
Nasser’s policies, the U.S. withdrew its support of the dam. In repris- 
al, Nasser seized the Suez Canal, precipitated the Suez crisis and 
wound up with Soviet money for his project. In another way the 
world is now involved with Aswan—trying to help Egypt remove her 
treasures before they are engulfed by the Nile’s backed-up waters. 


TUNNELS ARE CUT INTO A CLIFF 
TO THRUST THE RIVER THROUGH 





RUSHING THE JOB. Construction 
men (/eft) swarm around entrances 
to tunnels through which water will 
flow to generating turbines. Water 
will enter tunnels from canal at left. 
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USING RUSSIAN MACHINES. Be- 
neath the fortresslike escarpment of 
the tunnel system, Egyptian workers 
(below) unload cement from Russian 
truck into bucket to be swung aloft 


by Russian crane. Most heavy equip- 
ment on the project came from the 
U.S.S.R. But British trucks, Swed- 
ishrock drills and U.S. bulldozers are 
also being used over Soviet protests. 


WAITING FOR WHISTLE. Arab 
workers, part of the 33,000-man force 
employed on the dam, gather (above) 
near tunnel outlets and wait for the 
signal to start their eight-hour shift. 





USING THEIR BACKS. Egyptians 
hoist a rock up on the shoulders of a 
fellow worker moving the earth in a 
way that has not changed since the 
pyramids were built 4,000 years ago. 





A HYDROELECTRIC PLANT GOES UP TO MAKE 


Work on the Aswan dam has been 
going on for four years but it is still 
five years from completion. The 
only construction that really shows 


are the tunnels and the diversion 
canal. Still, part of the main dam 
is in place—invisible beneath the 
Nile, shown in background in the 
picture at right. Unlike conven- 
tional concrete dams, Aswan is a 
rock-fill dam—basically just a pile 
of stones 1,000 yards thick at the 
base. Conventional dams have to 
be excavated down to bedrock. But 
there is too much silt in the Nile’s 
bed to dig through. To prevent 
seepage, Aswan’s dam will have 
a core of clay and cement, forced 
down through the silt to bedrock. 





TUNNEL MOUTH. Working just be- 
low entrance to a tunnel, Arab carries 
a scaffolding plank to cement work- 
ers doing the final job of lining the 


50-foot-diameter tubes with a layer of 
concrete. Tunnels are 370 yards long. 





The finished dam will cost near- 
ly $1 billion. But it may also cost 
the world some of the fabled mon- 
uments that stand upstream in the 
valley which the dam’s 300-mile- 
long lake will fill, UNESCO is 
pushing a $75 million salvage op- 
eration to save them. But the mon- 
uments at Abu Simbel (next page) 
may be drowned forever unless the 
U.S. appropriates $12 million to 
help rescue them. The State De- 
partment has proposed that the 
U.S. give the money but Congress 
is holding up approval. The Nu- 
bian people must pay for the new 
dam by leaving their homes, where 
their people have lived since the 
Pharaohs strode the earth as gods. 


POWER PLANT. Hydroelectric plant 


is being built in new channel. Water 
will run through tunnels at left fore- 
ground, go through turbines, spill into 
channel and back into Nile. Top of 
dam will be behind bluff at upper left. 
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REFUGEES PULL OUT, THE GREAT 
RELICS AWAIT THE RISING FLOOD 


THREATENED MONUMENT. At 
Abu Simbel, 175 miles from the dam, 
giant sculptures of Ramses II (above) 
loom in working lights. Night shift is 
stockpiling supplies for building of a 
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protective cofferdam around the stat- 
ues. Then—if there is enough money 
to pay for it—workers will saw the 
huge images into blocks, haul them to 
higher ground and reassemble them. 


DISMANTLED TEMPLES. Num- 
bered for eventual reconstruction, 
stones from Nubian valley temples lie 
onan island in the Nile. Temples’ new 
locations have not yet been decided. 


DISPLACED. Loaded with the be- 
longings of Nubians evacuated from 
their upstream homes, barge (above) 
enters Aswan harbor near dam. Nubi- 
ans went to new homes downstream. 








RESETTLED. In a new village built 
especially for them by government, 
Nubian women fetch water from a 
well. They are wearing their holiday 
clothes to celebrate a religious feast. 





AN UNLIKELY JOINT EFFORT, 
A SURPRISING MASTERPIECE 


by HUGH 
MOFFETT 


ASWAN 
A, Nikita Sergeyevich Khru- 
shchev watched in fascination, an 
Egyptian dressed in Pharaonic garb 
rushed up Cheops’ Great Pyra- 
mid in five breathless minutes, re- 
leased a dozen pigeons on the sum- 
mit, then ran back down into the 
arms of Khrushchev himself. It 
was a moment of unabashed trib- 
ute from Egypt to the Russian 
leader who is the patron of their 
Aswan High Dam and one of the 
most experienced members of that 
broad brotherhood known as Side- 
walk Superintendents Internation- 
al. Egyptians should have a pro- 
prietary attitude toward S.S.I.: the 
brotherhood began in Egypt. The 
big stones of the pyramids that 
Khrushchev saw were moved under 
the eyes of Alpha chapter, S.S.I., 
7,000 years ago. 

But it was a completely up-to- 
date Egyptian triumph that the 
senior member of the Russian 
Sidewalk Superintendents’ Lodge 
was celebrating up at the Aswan 
High Dam when he journeyed 
thither to witness the diversion 
canal opening ceremonies. 

Over the past four years two 
peoples—the talented, bureaucrat- 
ic, suspicious Soviets and the 
proud, patient, joyously disorgan- 
ized Arabs—have combined to 
produce a masterpiece that few in 
the Western world thought likely 
even a short time ago. Khrushchev, 
beset by food-supply troubles at 
home and by policy differences 
with Communist China over how 
much and with whom to coexist, 
has in the dam one of the noblest 
possible justifications for coexist- 
ence. Nasser, for his part, has dem- 
onstrated to the Israelis that he is 
still the Arab strongman and has 
shown the U.S. that he can build 
a miracle in the desert without 
the American support so abruptly 
withdrawn eight years ago. 

The prime spectacle for the 
modern-day member of the S.S.1. 
is, of course, the seething, dusting, 
scraping, grinding and shrieking, 
splashing and blasting apparatus 
which is building the Sadd el Aali 
(it means ‘‘dam, the high” in Ara- 
bic). Some 1,800 Soviets and 
30,000 Arabs are building this 
monument, on one job or another. 
If there is a representative work- 


man, he is Mohamed el Sayed 
Omram, a truck driver. The main 
job is moving granite, along with 
sand and cement—a total of 43 
million cubic meters of material, a 
figure simply stated as ‘‘the most” 
in bulk for any dam of the world. 
Mohamed moves granite and he 
moves it in a huge Moscow-built 
monster called ‘‘Big Mez,”’ a hor- 
rendous truck with tires so big they 
roll toward you like the crack of 
Judgment Day. To join Mohamed, 
you climb a three-rung ladder to 
the cab. There, in a howdah atop 
a beast of unlimited horsepower, 
he surveys the devastating scene 
around him. He parks under an 
electric-powered excavator, the 
monster descendant of the steam 
shovel, and then holds fast as the 
mighty bucket rocks our rump 
with 25 tons of boulders. Moha- 
med loads from Dump Area No. I, 
a stockpile of granite fragments 
blasted out of the river diversion 
channel. Wrestling Big Mez into 
one of its seven gears, we start 
down a grade, the 25 tons above 
us hurrying the behemoth. Mo- 
hamed presses a small foot on a 
huge brake pedal, then he shifts to 
start up a hill to the river bank, 
engine athunder, blatting its ex- 
hausts out pipes to either side. The 
speedometer reads 67,000 kilome- 
ters, but that is only the figure at 
which the instrument gave up the 
ghost; the basic organs of the di- 
nosaur carry on. Jeeps and lesser 
trucks pass us going up and com- 
ing down, ever just shy of collision. 


Mohamed. 28, used to drive a 
bus in Cairo. He came here to build 
a dam, for $85 a month plus hous- 
ing and food, plus the triple-time 
10 days a year when he desecrates 
the Moslem holidays to keep the 
rock moving. When asked how the 
world goes with him, Mohamed 
kisses the front of the fingers of 
his right hand, then the back of 
the fingers, and-flicks the hand, an 


-old Arab gesture meaning rough- 


ly ‘*The Lord is in his heaven and 
we're rolling.” 

We finally pull up to a great 
steel tower installation on the east 
bank of the Nile, a spot dominat- 
ing the surrounding domain. The 
tower has a platform, the com- 
mand post for Sidewalk Superin- 
tendents International. The prob- 
lem is elemental in that we need 
to get Mohamed’s rock out there 
into the river in front of us and we 


shall eventually have a dam. The 
art of sidewalk superintending, 
however, demands a more philo- 
sophical approach and a few mo- 
ments of getting in the mood of 
the present problem of construc- 
tion way out here. 

Five millenniums ago these local 
people were putting things togeth- 
er and starting to develop the basic 
mechanical persuaders still used: 
the inclined plane, the lever and 
the wedge. The great halls and 
pyramids were built with systems 
about which modern engineers ar- 
gue to no conclusion. The present- 
day Egyptians don’t know all the 
ancient secrets either, although 
half a dozen of them with sticks 
still can move a rock as big as a 
Buick. Through all these long 
years of building, progress and re- 
gression, always the river has been 
in on the act, for Egypt is the ‘“gift 
of the Nile,’’ as Herodotus put it 
2,400 years ago. It was about 5,000 
years ago that King Menes made 
the first concerted effort to tinker 
with the natural pursuits of the 
Nile, building canals to guide it a 
bit. There was then the first sha- 
doof, the bucket on the lever that 
lifted the water out. Then along 
came the Archimedes screw, which 
pumped the water upward and 
outward inside a cylinder. And 
likewise the sagia or waterwheel 
turned by a blindfolded gamoosa 
walking an endless circle. And now 
we have gathered and witnessed 
the ultimate, the damming up of 
the river and the diversion to turn 
the 12 great waterwheels which will 
electrify, symbolically, all Arabia. 

The Soviet and’Arab brains that 
keep all the Mohameds and Big 
Mezzes rolling work out of the 
High Dam Ministry, a stark gray 
building a mile west of Sadd el 
Aali. In the hot outer office of the 
Soviet headquarters on the first 
floor hangs a large nostalgic pho- 
tograph of a Russian scene with 
fir and birch trees in the winter, 
their boughs bent with snow, and a 
happy little dog standing in the 
drift. But in his office Alexander 
Alexandrov, 57, the head Soviet at 
Aswan since 1962, sits in front of a 
portrait of the future Lake Nasser 
—the huge inland sea that will 
form behind the dam. Alexandrov, 
who was chief construction engi- 
neer on the big dam at Volgograd 
—formerly Stalingrad—has charge 
of the 1,800 Russian personnel at 
Aswan, most of them engineers and 
technicians. In coordinating the 


work, Soviets and Arabs employ a 
system of ‘‘dual’’ supervision. Most 
technical squads have both Rus- 
sians and Egyptians sharing the 
top spot, with the Soviets large- 
ly having the last word on tech- 
nical matters like steel installation. 

The Russians and their families 
live in the city of Aswan. Already a 
booming 200,000 persons, the city 
goes berserk with its new-found 
prosperous importance and almost 
tramples its last-ditch tourists, 
seeming to consist mainly of nice 
little old ladies too old to ride a 
camel but too rich to stay in Oma- 
ha. In this unlikely bazaar and mar- 
shaling yard 5,000 Soviet nationals 
go about their strange alchemies on 
shish kebab to make it stroganoff. 
In the streets their tow-headed Rus- 
sian children contrast with the 
dusky native youngsters. 

The Soviet community gives evi- 
dence of enlightened adaptation to 
desert life, starting with easy ac- 
ceptance of home air conditioning. 
Valentina Miheeva runs the din- 
ing hall for bachelors, employing 
Arab men who seem to have ad- 
justed finally to a female boss. At 
the Soviet hospital, where Dr. Val- 
erie Marnikov, 40, is head man— 
most of his doctors are women— 
business is not good. There are a 
few accident patients, but desert 
health problems are not great. 
Dr. Marnikov tells the Soviets to 
keep a hat on in the sun: there 
have been no Russian heat stroke 
fatalities. There is no maternity 
ward, so expectant mothers must 
be shipped to Moscow. 


[. the Arab command post 
across the river from the Soviet 
headquarters sits Osman Ahmed 
Osman. His firm got the contract 
as a private contractor but has 
since been nationalized by Nas- 
ser. Osman, a fast-moving 46-year- 
old, is still the boss and he has 
an impressive set of lieutenants, 
including Gamal el Badrawi, who, 
by juggling shifts at the dam, 
managed to create what is proud- 
ly referred to as the 32-hour work- 
ing day. 

In spite of the Russian equip- 
ment, Russian engineers and Rus- 
sian bosses, it is obvious that this 
is nobody’s dam but the Arabs’. 
In downtown Aswan bright signs 
bear messages of triumph in four 
languages—French, English, Rus- 
sian and Arabic. Only in the Rus- 
sian sign is the name of Khru- 
shchev mentioned. In the other 
languages it says ‘‘Welcome Nas- 
ser and honored friends.” Before 
the canal was filled in, two Soviets 
brought the wife and kiddies casu- 
ally to the floor of the chasm to 
pose them for photographs against 
the mouths of the great tunnels for 
a souvenir of ‘“‘the dam that Ivan 
built.”” Not far away Arabs were 
posing families for souvenir photos 


of ‘‘the dam that Ahmed built.” 


In the spirit of triumph existing 
at Aswan now it is difficult to get 
Arab to criticize Soviet or vice 
versa. But both sides freely admit 
that the project has developed just 
about every kind of disaster and 
foul-up imaginable. The dam has 
cost 225 lives, two of them Rus- 
sian. Last year, the whole works 
was so far behind that many— 
particularly in the Western press— 
freely predicted it was going no- 
where. Some reports went too far, 
like the story that the Russians 
had been unable to find sand in 
Egypt and would have to get it 
from the English. Sand is not in 
short supply in Egypt. There is 





enough just hanging in an Egyp- 
tian windstorm to cover over all 
Britain from Eddystone Light to 
Scapa Flow. 

Save for a stroke of diplomacy 
which will be endlessly debated, 
Nasser’s companion there atop the 
granite cliff could have been Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson. In 1956 
Nasser had some reason to hope 
that the United States would help 
him build this dam, greatly needed 
to control floods, add irrigation 
and provide power for a growing 
population and an ambitious econ- 
omy. He had also received some 
tickles from the Soviets in the mat- 
ter of aid. Nasser, however, had 
indulged in some strange antics, 


SIGHTSEER. 


Khrushchev 


beams at his first look at 
pyramids as he stands near 


like buying arms from Czechoslo- 
vakia and recognizing Red China, 
steps not designed to please Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles. 
Aware perhaps that the Congress 
would balk in any event, Dulles 
withdrew the proposed U.S. offer, 
whereupon contingent offers by 
the British and the World Bank 
collapsed, to Nasser’s fury. 
Though John Foster Dulles still 
comes in for some gibes these days, 
it does not seem that American 
prestige in the United Arab Re- 
public has been seriously hurt. 
“You had your chance,” High 
Dam Minister Soliman playfully 
tells Americans. ‘‘But don’t worry, 
there will be many other chances.” 


base of Cheops’ pyramid in 
background. K’s top medal 
is Star of Hero of Soviet 
Union. Mrs. K is in center. 


In Cairo, some are even saying 
guardedly that the U.S. is bet- 
ter off with the Soviets working 
on the dam. Most Arabs agree 
that American equipment would. 
have been superior. Some Amer- 
icans raise the question of wheth- 
er their fellow Americans would 
have lived as cheerfully in the des- 
ert as the Soviets. The Arab pay 
for an engineer is around $350 a 
month. This may be appealing to 
a Moscow youth, but try waving 
it in front of an M.I.T. man with 
a few years’ experience. Soviet 
women found pleasant the abun- 
dance of reasonably priced fruit 
in Egypt, normally an expensive 
treat in the Soviet. One could won- 
der what treats the desert might 
have offered to American depend- 
ents, if any. 

Does the great triumph glorify 
the Soviets in the minds of the 
working Arabs? Surprisingly, ap- 
parently not. The relations of the 
Arabs and Soviets on the working 
level are respectful, correct and 
occasionally quite jolly. Yet they 
have not become social buddies 
and there is little evidence that 
Communism is breaking out all 
over or that there is any effort to 
make it do so. The Arab has found 
that his Soviet associates are com- 
petent, but not “‘nine feet high.” 
They have troubles too and their 
brake bands wear out and they 
have bureaucracy too and some of 
them may be a bit shut off from 
the world. For the Russians, Sadd 
el Aali must have been an educa- 
tion, not in democracy, but in 
Western civilization, and one must 
wryly believe that they may even 
have warmed a bit to colonialism’s 
age-old problems while adjusting 
to the casual, patient disorganiza- 
tion of Arabs generally. 

All that is now almost beside 
the point for Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser. The Aswan High Dam will 
work technological and agricul- 
tural marvels for his country. But 
in the incredible sweep of Egyp- 
tian history the significance of 
the dam goes much deeper. Nas- 
ser is the first real Egyptian to 
rule his land in 2,300 years. Now 
Nasser, the man who was once 
a poor boy from a village called 
Beni Mor, will rank with Ramses 
the Great. The atlases of the world 
will show a great body of water 
called Lake Nasser. His name will 
be engraved on a granite marker 
on top of the Sadd el Aali. It is 
a monument 16 times as big as 
Cheops’ Great Pyramid at Giza. 
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New Style in the White House: 


DOG HANDLER. Johnson evoked outcries from dog on White House lawn how he picks up his pet beagles, 
lovers when he demonstrated for bankers and businessmen Him (right) and Her, by the ears. He dismissed criticism. 








a Forever-running P 





spend a few minutes in father’s office. 


Keep the right man in the right 

job; 

He’s the right man for ev'ry one; 

He’s the man to get things done. 

So join the U.S.A.’s tomorrow, 

Go with L.B.J. today, 

’Cause Johnson is setting the 

pace, 

President Johnson is setting the 

pace. 

A full-throated baritone intro- 
duced Johnson Is Setting the Pace 
in a smoke-fogged Chicago ban- 
quet hall full of perspiring Demo- 
cratic politicians. But Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, the guest of hon- 
or, was already handshaking his 
way toward an exit. He had more 
places to go, more things to do, 
and he certainly meant to go and 
do them. 

In the course of a single breath- 
taking, nerve-shaking, totally im- 
plausible week, the 36th President 
of the U.S. made nearly two dozen 
speeches, traveled 2,983 miles, held 
three press conferences, appeared 
on national television three times, 
was seen in person by almost a 
quarter of a million people, shook 
so many hands that by week’s end 
his right hand was puffed and 
bleeding. 

He received a hug and kiss on 


FAMILY MAN. Daughters Luci, 16, and Lynda Bird, 20, 
‘“Well,” he says, 


resident 





the ear from a freckled seven-year- 
old girl in Chicago, a Life Patron 
membership in the Disciples of 
Christ Historical Society in Wash- 
ington, a warning from former 
President Harry Truman that he 
“takes too many chances mixing 
with crowds.”’ 

He went to the World’s Fair in 
New York, watched a whiz-bang 
fireworks display in his honor out- 
side a Chicago hotel, was nearly 
swamped by a shoulder-deep mob 
of schoolchildren in South Bend, 
Indiana. 

He announced the settlement of 
the U.S.’s four-and-a-half-year- 
old railroad labor dispute, made 
public U.S.-Soviet moves to cut 
back production of nuclear-arms 
materials, told reporters during a 
tour of the White House Rose Gar- 
den that the grape hyacinths there 
were about the same color as Texas 
bluebonnets. 

He drolly advised former Vene- 
zuela President Romulo Betan- 
court during a White House call 
that he should be careful during 
an upcoming cross-country auto 
trip because ‘‘we’ve got a lot of 
crazy drivers in this country”; he 
commanded Democratic congres- 
sional leaders at a legislative break- 


ADAPTED FROM TIME 





“it looks like I’ve got a pretty good farm bill. What 
have you girls been up to?’’ Girls had addressed visitors. 


fast to “‘switch about 12 votes”’ in 
the House so that the Administra- 
tion’s once-beaten pay-raise bill for 
federal employes could pass; he 
told a dead-broke Kentuckian on 
the porch of his shack to ‘“‘take 
care of yourself, now’; and he 
quietly asked New York’s Repub- 
lican Senator Kenneth Keating 
during a plane ride to New York 
if he would please pray for him. 
There seemed to be no end to it, 
no ceiling on his energy, no limit 
to his endurance, no issue or in- 
dividual to whom he would not 
offer a hayseed’s aphorism or a 
statesman’s advice. Ever since he 
assumed office, amid the numbing 
shock waves of John Kennedy’s 
assassination, he has plunged into 
the presidency with a headlong 
velocity. No man in the White 
House has ever moved faster. Few 
have managed to brand their per- 
sonality on the presidency so quick- 
ly and so indelibly. Corny as john- 
nycake, folksy as a country fiddler, 
persuasive as a television pitchman, 
he is also both efficient and effec- 
tive, and he can already count sev- 
eral considerable achievements in 
his brief administration. 
Unbelievably, his pace increases 
day after day, and the week in 
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JOHNSON CONTINUED 


question topped all the tumbling, 
tempestuous weeks that had gone 
before. It began with a compass- 
setting foreign-policy speech at an 
Associated Press lunch in Manhat- 
tan. Using a prompting device that 
enabled him to read without seem- 
ing to, the President eloquently re- 
plied to Arkansas Democrat Wil- 
liam Fulbright, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, who recently insisted that U.S. 
policies toward Communism in 
general and Castro Communism in 
particular were based on “‘myths.”’ 

Said President Johnson: ‘‘Com- 
munists, using force and intrigue, 
seek to bring about a Communist- 
dominated world. Our convictions, 
our interests, and our life as a na- 





tion demand that we resolutely 
oppose with all of our might that 
effort to dominate the world. This, 
and this alone, is the cause of the 
cold war between us.”’ 

Turning to Cuba, Johnson said: 
“‘The use of Cuba as a base for 
subversion and terror is an obsta- 
cle to our hopes for the Western 
Hemisphere. Our first task must 
be, as it has been, to isolate Cuba 
from the inter-American system, 
to frustrate its efforts to destroy 
free governments, and to expose 
the weakness of Communism so 
that all can see.” 

But the President had more than 
declarations of principle to offer. 
The U.S. and Russia, he said, were 
both cutting back on the produc- 
tion of nuclear-arms materials. 
“*‘Simultaneously with my an- 





INFORMAL CHIEF. Johnson pops 
out of White House to reach through 
southeast gate and shake hands with 
tourists, who pour into Washington. 


PROUD RANCHER. On an auto ride 
around his Texas ranch, he pauses to 
display piglet which he considers es- 
pecially fine. He also breeds cattle. 


nouncement now,” said Johnson, 
“Chairman Khrushchev is releas- 
ing a statement in Moscow.” Khru- 
shchev did, promising that the So- 
viets would stop construction of 
two new atomic reactors for plu- 
tonium production. In turn, the 
U.S. is cutting plutonium produc- 
tion by 20% and enriched uranium 
production by 40%. But President 
Johnson warned: ‘‘This is not dis- 
armament. This is not a declaration 
of peace.” 

The President was in New York 
again two days later, this time fly- 
ing through mist and fog to help 
open the World’s Fair. At the fair- 
grounds, Johnson sloshed through 
inch-deep puddles of water, made 
a short speech to a bedraggled 
crowd of 10,000, then rode to the 
U.S. pavilion for a ribbon-cutting 
ceremony. 

About 25 seedy, sleazy Congress 
of Racial Equality demonstrators, 
some of them appearing to be 
white beatniks, crowded in near 
the speakers’ platform. When the 
introductions began, they shouted 
“Freedom Now” and “‘Jim Crow 
Must Go.” Police moved in to 
shove them back, knocked several 
down. Others dropped limp to the 
ground and officers dragged them 
away. As the President spoke, the 
chant continued. His message was 
well suited to the unseemly scene. 

Said the President: ‘“We do not 
try to mask our national problems, 
whatever they may be, under a 
cloak of secrecy. We do not try to 
cover up our failures. We freely 
admit them and bend our energies 
and toil to meet them. I know of 
no other great power in the history 
of the world which so freely ad- 
mitted its faults and felt it had 
such a moral duty to correct.” 

Later, when the President was 
asked what his reaction was to the 
noisy demonstrators, he said qui- 
etly: ‘‘Frankly, one of compassion. 
I pitied them. They served no good 
purpose.” 
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No sooner had Johnson re- 
turned to the White House than an 
issue of national urgency came be- 
fore him. He was informed that 
railway management and labor ne- 
gotiators were nearing a settlement 
in their long-standing dispute. For 
days the President had overseen 
the efforts of the negotiators, who 
had set up shop in the Executive 
Office Building next door to the 
White House. Johnson used a num- 
ber of persuasive techniques—in- 
cluding an appeal to the negotia- 
tors’ patriotism that, to some, grew 
a little tiresome. Said a weary un- 
ion vice president when a reporter 
asked him what had happened 
during a White House session with 
Johnson: ‘‘Lyndon has a flag in 
the corner of his office. He picked 
it up and ran around the room 
waving it.” 

At no time did the President 
make any threats about what he 
would do if the negotiations failed. 
He shrewdly left that up to the 
negotiators’ imagination, and the 
strategy worked. 

The railroad labor dispute was 
over—after an angry disagreement 
that over the years went to three 
presidential fact-finding boards, 


the Congress, the U.S. Supreme 
Court, and countless times to the 
brink of a crippling national strike. 
Johnson summoned both labor 
and management into the Cabi- 
net Room, said warmly: “‘I’m very 
proud of you fellows. You go home 
and brag to your wives a little 
bit. You have something to be 
proud of.” 

Johnson himself was elated, and 
he meant to share his joy with the 
nation. It was almost 6:20 p.m., 
and he decided he wanted to go on 
national television—right now. 


H. all but ran out of the White 
House, jumped into a limousine 
that shot out of the driveway so 
fast that it sped right past its wait- 
ing escort of four motorcycle cops. 
The policemen caught up, led a 
wild 50-m.p.h. ride to the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System studios 
four miles away. During the trip 
one befuddled officer shouted to 
another, ‘‘Where are we going?” 

Within nine minutes the Presi- 
dent and his party were at the stu- 
dio, where bedlam ruled as techni- 
cians raced about to set up cam- 
eras, microphones and a room for 


the broadcast. CBS had 20 min- 
utes’ notice from the White House, 
and no one was even certain what 
the President had to say. Watching 
the confusion, Johnson quipped to 
Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz: “‘I 
guess we got these guys a little 
upset.” At 6:45 p.m. the President 
went on the air. 
Characteristically, he introduced 
a homely personal touch—a letter 
from Cathy May Baker, 7, of Park 
Forest, Illinois. She had written 
weeks before to tell the President 
that her grandmother wanted to 
take a train from New York to see 
Cathy’s First Holy Communion, 
and would President Johnson 
‘‘please keep the railroads running 
so that she can come to see me.” 
Full of happy-ending sentiment, 
Lyndon looked into the cameras 
and said, ‘‘So Cathy’s grandmoth- 
er can now go to see her, and all 
my fellow Americans can be proud 
that the railroad management and 
the railroad brotherhoods came 
and labored and worked and rea- 
soned together and, in the Ameri- 
can way, found the answer.” As it 
turned out, Cathy’s grandma had 
made the trip by train more than 
a week before, stayed three days 
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and was already back in New York. 

And so to bed? Not Johnson. 
For even as he was preparing to 
meet with the railway negotiators 
after his flight from the Fair, John- 
son had another idea. He recalled 
that he had an engagement to fly 
to Chicago the next afternoon to 
speak to Mayor Dick Daley, the 
Democratic boss, and his minions. 
Why not expand the tour? No 
sooner said than done. 

Johnson called Aide Bill Moyers 
and instructed him: ‘‘Let’s go. Let’s 
take that poverty trip we’ve been 
talking about.’ By 5 p.m., while 
Johnson was upstairs dickering 
with the railroad presidents, Moy- 
ers’ office was full of transporta- 
tion experts, Secret Service agents 
and advance logistics men laying 
plans for a major presidential trip 
—less than 48 hours away—into 
the depressed-area battlefields of 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Kentucky 
and West Virginia. The word went 
out: Let the kids out of school, let 
all good unionists get ready to 
gather, let the placard painters go 
to work. 

Landing at Chicago’s O’Hare 
International Airport the next aft- 
ernoon, Johnson found Dick Daley 





WARRIOR OF PEACE. On the porch 
of Tom Fletcher’s house in Inez, Ken- 
tucky, Johnson discusses his war on 
poverty, which he deems his enemy. 


waiting for him, along with II- 
linois’s Governor Otto Kerner, 
Democratic National Committee- 
man Jake Arvey, dozens of Dem- 
ocratic precinct workers—and lit- 
tle Cathy Baker. Daley and his 
boys were not about to let some 
kid beat them to the President. 
When Johnson stepped down from 
the plane, Daley’s Democrats rum- 
bled past Cathy, thundered eagerly 
up to offer Johnson their plump 
palms. The President shook hands 
with most of them, finally scooped 
up Cathy, collected a kiss for pre- 
venting the railroad strike. Then 
he went off to downtown Chicago, 
where Daley had arranged to de- 
liver 6,000 paying guests to a $100- 
a-plate party dinner. After dinner 
there were fireworks outside, com- 
plete with displays of a Texas hat, 
an American flag, the initials 
““L.B.J.”’ in orange flames, and ex- 
ploding rockets that scared the 
daylights out of the Secret Service 
men. 

The President got to bed at 
12:45 that night, was up at 5:30 
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GREGARIOUS POLITICIAN. Johnson gladly permits 
crowd of enthusiastic Chicago Democrats to engulf him. 





PRESS CONFERENCE. To strangest meeting of its kind, 
Johnson invited journalists’ children as well as their 


Boldness with which he moves through vast groups of 
people worries Secret Service men who have to guard him. 





fathers and after serious discussion introduced youngsters 
to his beagles. Session took place on White House lawn. 


JOHNSON CONTINUED 


Friday morning for a briefing from 
Aide Moyers, who had arrived 
from Washington in the early 
morning hours, bringing with him 
the detailed plans for the poverty 
trip, plus a supply of fresh speeches 
for the President. 

At 9 a.m., a helicopter carrying 
Lyndon and Lady Bird dropped 
down outside a South Bend re- 
training school for unemployed 
workers. Thousands of children 
swarmed over the field, crushed in 
on the Johnsons. Secret Service 
men beckoned frantically for po- 
lice reinforcements. Lyndon was 
stern, admonishing his admirers: 
“Tm not going to shake hands 
with you unless you behave your- 
selves.”’ Several injured children 
were rushed away in ambulances. 

It took the Johnsons 15 minutes 
to move 150 yards across the field 
to the school. Inside he talked to 
the ‘‘students’”"—most of them men 
who had been jobless since Decem- 
ber, when the South Bend Stude- 
baker plant closed, and who were 
now learning new skills in federal- 
ly financed classes. Said the Presi- 
dent to one man: ‘‘Weare thinking 
about the day when we’ll have no 
more unemployment. I’m mighty 
proud of you. Tell your children 
that their President sends his best 
regards.” 


I. the same school were classes 
for retarded and otherwise disabled 
children. The Johnsons entered a 
room where the kids were singing 
Deep in the Heart of Texas. When 
they finished, the pianist, a ten- 
year-old blind boy, immediately 
began to play yet another number. 
“Harry,” said his teacher, “‘you 
had better wait.’’ But the President 
thought differently, said, ‘‘No, I 
want to hear him.”’ Harry prompt- 
ly pounded out Walk Right In. 

Two and a half hours later, Lyn- 
don and Lady Bird arrived in Pitts- 
burgh, headed for the national 
convention of the League of Wom- 
en Voters. The ladies howled with 
laughter when he introduced Lady 
Bird as ‘‘my Secretary of War’; 
they exploded in giggles when he 
gagged it up about women in goy- 
ernment. Said the President: ‘‘We 
must make more use of the talents 
of women in order to have a better 
government. But one lady—Sena- 
tor Smith—did misunderstand my 
feeling. I was talking about an ech- 
elon below my job.” (Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith is a not- 
too-serious aspirant to the presi- 
dency.) 

Then the presidential motorcade 
headed across town. More than 
150,000 people had lined up along 
the route. Johnson all but took 
flight in his exuberance. Again and 
again he ordered his car to stop so 
that he could climb out and shake 
hands. People surged into the street. 
The President’s right hand began 
to bleed, but he kept on shaking. 
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TRADITION 








by Peter Griffith 


These three great cities of tradition make a fascinating 
trip, business or pleasure. And in each of them you 
can now enjoy all the comforts of the Hilton tradition. 


Brave Bulls and Breakfast on the 
Balcony in Madrid 


On the beautiful Paseo de la Castellana, in the heart 
of Madrid’s exclusive Embassy section, the Castellana 
Hilton offers you a cool haven from the bustle of this 
sun-drenched capital. You’re only a few minutes from 
the main shopping, entertainment and business 
centers of the city (and only 10 from the airport)— 





but on your shady, flower-decked balcony, overlooking 
the hotel’s El Patio Jardin, you’d never know it. 


The Castellana Hilton is a gourmet’s paradise. Superb 
international cuisine and entertainment in the 
Rendez-vous, Madrid’s top supper club. Spectacular 
flaming dishes prepared before your eyes in La Rotis- 
serie. Delicious al fresco dinners under the stars in 
El Patio Jardin. For the businessman, there’s a multi- 
lingual stenographic service, a transportation desk, 
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and American Express Office. And full convention 
facilities for a thousand, if required. Rates start at 
$7.60 a day, single, $10.50 double. In Madrid all 
prices are low. 


Timeless vistas in the Eternal City 


High up on Monte Mario, set in its own 15-acre estate, 
the Cavalieri Hilton gives you a breathtaking view of 
Rome. You get all the pleasures of resort living, with 
a magnificent swimming pool, tennis courts and beau- 
tiful landscaped gardens to relax in. Yet you’re only 
four miles from the Via Veneto, heart of Rome’s busi- 











ness and cultural life. (There’s special private bus 
service to get you there). 


Only the superlative comfort of the Cavalieri Hilton 
could see you through all the shopping and sight- 
seeing you'll want to do. With outstanding Italian food 
in Le Belle Arti dining room...convenient snacks in 
the Coffee Shop...delicious dining and dancing in 
the spectacular La Pergola Roof with its unsurpassed 
view of the city. For businessmen, the Cavalieri Hilton 
has multi-lingual stenographers, atransportation desk, 
travel agency, airline offices and a car rental office. 
And it can handle a convention of 2,000 if required. 
On-season rates start at $12.10 a day, single, $18.55 
double—and all rooms have panoramic terraces. 


A New View of London 


The London Hilton towers 328 feet over the West End’s 
fashionable Park Lane. And right in the hotel you get 
superlative cuisine and entertainment.There’s dining, 
dancing, and a 30-mile view from the Roof Top Restau- 
rant. Polynesian delicacies in Trader Vic’s. Superb 
continental cuisine in the International Restaurant 
overlooking Hyde Park.Traditional British atmosphere 
in the paneled St. George’s Bar. For business, there’s 
a multi-lingual switchboard, a stenographic service, 
a transportation desk, a 350-car garage in the base- 
ment and full convention facilities, of course. Rates 
start at $21.00 a day, single, $30.00 double. 


Be merry. Write now for color brochures and full 
details to Peter Griffith, Hilton Hotels International, 
c/o Cavalieri Hilton Hotel, Rome, Italy. For reserva- 
tions, contact any Hilton Hotel Reservation Office or 
Frankfurt 24745, London HYDe Park 8888, Paris Bal- 
zac 0706, Geneva 34 82 90, Zurich 47 74 74. At all 
Hilton International Hotels, charges can be paid for on 
your Carte Blanche Credit Card or Hilton Credit Iden- 
tification Card. 


At the World’s Fair in New York dine at the Hilton Cafe International atop the Better Living Center. 


GO INTERNATIONAL...WITH ALL THE COMFORTS OF HILTON 


JOHNSON CONTINUED 


Once he snatched a bullhorn from 
a cop and bellowed to the de- 
lighted ‘crowd, ‘‘The one good 
thing about America is that our 
ambitions are not too large! They 
boil down to food, shelter and 
clothing!” 

The caravan inched along. Cops’ 
motorcycles overheated. Lyndon 
leaped up on the Secret Service’s 
open car. He pulled Lady Bird up 
with him and cried to the multi- 
tude, ‘“‘Meet the lady of my life!”’ 
Again, in front of Holy Angels 
parish school, he grabbed a bull- 
horn and, paraphrasing John Ken- 
nedy, he shouted to a cluster of 
kids: ‘‘Ask not what we can do 
for you, but what you can do for 
your country.” 

It took 45 minutes to travel 14 
blocks to the hall of the United 
Steelworkers Local 1272. Inside, 
300 union members waited. But 
first Johnson insisted on paying his 
respects to management. He tele- 
phoned Leslie Worthington, presi- 
dent of U.S. Steel, then tried un- 
successfully to reach Roger Blough, 
U.S. Steel’s board chairman. After 
that he unloosed a spellbinding 
performance for the steelworkers. 
Thumping the lectern and waving 
his arms, he roared his antipoverty 
theme into the microphone: ‘‘I’m 
here to fight an enemy. I’m here 
to start that fight and keep up that 
fight until that enemy is destroyed 
—and that enemy is unemploy- 
ment. And his ally is poverty.” 

When the President’s DC-6 left 
Pittsburgh for Huntington, West 
Virginia, he was more than an hour 
behind schedule. He ate a ham- 
burger (without onions) in flight, 
then hurried to waiting helicopters 
in Huntington for the hop to Inez, 
Kentucky (pop. 600), and Paints- 
ville (pop. 4,500). In that area, the 
unemployment rate is a crippling 
37% of the working force. 

In Inez, Lyndon and Lady Bird 
visited the three-room shack of 
Tom Fletcher, 38, his wife and 
their eight children. The President 
squatted on some lumber littering 
the porch, learned that Fletcher 
had been out of work for most of 
two years, that he had earned just 
$400 last year, that his two oldest 
children, now 17 and 18, had left 
school after the fourth grade. When 
he left, the President yelled back, 
‘Don’t forget now! I want you to 
keep those kids in school!’ Lady 
Bird waved, called, ‘‘Bye, chillun.” 

In Paintsville, the two Johnsons 
dropped in on a vocational school 
class in beauty culture, and the 
President quipped, “‘If you get an 
expert, send him up to the White 
House. I’ve got about six women 
up there who need their hair done.” 
He delivered two more speeches 
in Paintsville—bringing the day’s 
total to well over a dozen. From 
the steps of the county courthouse, 
Johnson, who was born in a little 
frame farmhouse, cried: ‘tI know 
something about poverty. I’ve 


worked with my hands. I’ve done 
everything from shining shoes to 
working on the roads for a dollar 
a day.” 

In Huntington he met for an 
hour and a half with the gover- 
nors of seven of the Appalachian 
states—West Virginia, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Georgia—all 
Democrats. He got back to Wash- 
ington at 10:30 p.m., after one of 
the most extraordinary days ever 
spent bya U.S. President. But even 
then he didn’t stop. That night he 
worked on the draft of a legisla- 
tive message to Congress, asking 
for a sweeping $1 billion aid pro- 
gram for the beleaguered nine-state 
Appalachian area. 


A. is customary with all Presi- 
dents on such excursions, John- 
son insisted that his trip was ‘‘non- 
political.” What he would have 
said had he really been playing 
politics beggars the imagination. 
In Chicago he noted that a news- 
paper had said he was entering 
““Goldwater country” in the Mid- 
west. Said the President: ‘‘This is 
Democratic country. It is Demo- 
cratic tonight, and it’s going to 
be Democratic country next No- 
vember.” In Washington a reporter 
asked if he would object to having 
Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara, who has in the past voted 
Republican, as his vice-presidential 
running mate. Johnson said: ‘“‘I’ve 
never been a man who believed in 
guilt by association. But I think 
Mr. McNamara is a very able and 
a very imaginative and a very great 
American.” 

In Pittsburgh he struck out at 
Richard Nixon, recently returned 
from a three-week trip to the Far 
East for the Pepsi-Cola Co. Said 
Johnson: “‘Tam having a little trou- 
ble finding out exactly who to talk 
to in the Republican party. One of 
my friends that drinks Pepsi-Cola 
went out to Vietnam and said we 
ought to be having a little more 
war.”’ Earlier, when asked what he 
thought of Nixon’s idea that the 
U.S. should back an invasion of 
Communist North Vietnam, the 
President retorted: ‘‘I assume he 
spent a good deal of his time out 
there looking after Pepsi-Cola’s 
interest. I don’t know how much 
real information he got.” 

To correct such shortages of in- 
formation for Nixon—and any 
other presidential aspirants— 
Johnson announced that the State 
Department, Defense Department 
and the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy had been ordered to give full 
foreign-policy information that 
would be ‘‘helpful.”’ 

On the seventh day, the Presi- 
dent still wouldn’t rest. Saturday 
morning he was up early—chipper 
as a chickadee. His appointments 
schedule was officially clean, but 
suddenly it got all cluttered up. 
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SOCIAL FIGURE. Johnson delights in par- 
ties, dances with many partners. Here he is 
at Miami fete with his wife and daughters. 


STUDENT. In White House solarium where 
Harry Truman used to play poker, Luci does 
her homework. Favorite study is sociology. 


HOSTESS. In special kitchenette off solari- 
um, Luci opens soft drinks for her friends. 
She receives $5 weekly to cover her expenses. 








DOG PSYCHOLOGIST. Luci soothes Blanco, a rare, high-strung white collie 
given to the Johnsons. ‘‘I’m the only one Blanco isn’t afraid of,” Luci says. 
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JOHNSON CONTINUED 


California’s Governor Pat Brown 
dropped in, wound up meeting J. 
Frank Dobie, the Texas folklorist 
and a Johnson house guest. Then 
United Automobile Workers Pres- 
ident Walter Reuther stopped by. 
And soon Harry Truman walked 
up the driveway, trailed by a small 
army of reporters. 

Flanked by Truman and Dobie, 
Johnson summoned 80 reporters 
into his office for another press 
conference that ranged from Laos 
(‘‘We are still disturbed about the 
situation’) to airplanes (‘‘I remain 
convinced that it will be possible 
to develop an American superson- 
ic transport which will be econom- 
ic to operate’). When a newsman 
asked the President if he was anx- 
ious about his own safety when he 
plunged unprotected into street 
crowds, Johnson replied: “I am 
exercising all the precautions that 
prudent men, responsible for my 
safety, recommend. Of course, if I 
stayed in this room all the time, 
and it was guarded around by a 
section of guards, there would be 
less danger than there is if you go 
out and address a public meeting. 
But the President is still going to 
speak to the people of this coun- 
try and, necessarily, is going to as- 
sociate with them.” 

Far into Saturday night, still full 
of vigor, the President sat as guest 
of honor at the 79th annual Grid- 
iron Dinner, guffawed at a satirical 
show put on by Washington news- 
men. In one song they spoofed his 
poverty war: 

Poverty, poverty 

It’s no good for you and me, 

But it’s fine politically. 

Poverty, poverty. 

Find it, feed it. 

How we need it—poverty. 


N. man, not even Lyndon John- 
son, can maintain such a pace in- 
definitely. But the President’s doc- 
tors, even while recalling that he 
suffered a heart attack in 1955, 
profess themselves to be unwor- 
ried, say that it is probably better 
to permit such a man to release his 
boundless energies than to try to 
bottle them up. ; 
Although his country-boy de- 
_ meanor is in sharp contrast to the 
stylish brilliance of John Kennedy, 
Johnson has managed to gain the 
loyalty of the old Kennedy Cab- 
inet, the trust of his top admin- 
istration aides and—something 
Kennedy never really had—the 
confidence of key men in Congress. 
Already Johnson’s persuasive pow- 


ers have brought legislative results: 
an earlier tax cut, a stopgap farm 
bill, two education bills, a reduced 
budget. And almost certainly a 
civil rights bill will be passed this 
year. 

Although many pundits feared 
that Johnson’s greatest weakness 
would be in foreign affairs, he has 
dealt competently with crises in 
Panama, Cyprus and Vietnam. He 
fielded a coup in Brazil with cer- 
tainty, dealt evenhandedly with 
such sticky people and places as 
Charles de Gaulle, Nikita Khru- 
shchev, Berlin and Communist 
China. 

He has gained the confidence of 
businessmen and of labor leaders, 
proudly and often recites statistics 
to show a national economic up- 
swing. At one of his recent press 
conferences he said: ‘‘I don’t know 
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IN CONFERENCE. As President talks 
to Speaker John McCormack, next in 
line of succession to the presidency, 
Luci looks over his latest dispatches. 


that any of my tactics are respon- 
sible for what the economy is do- 
ing. I am very happy that United 
States corporations paid 10% 
more cash dividends in the first 
quarter this year than they did a 
year earlier. I am very happy that 
wage earners are getting $50 bil- 
lion more now than they were three 
years ago. I am very pleased that 
corporation profits are up 50%. I 
am very grateful that unemploy- 
ment is down from 5.8% to 5.4%.” 

The time may come when it will 
be better, both for him and the na- 
tion, to sit down and ponder a few 
problems rather than rush all over 
talking about them. But until that 
time does come, Lyndon Johnson 
is riding a crest, both as the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. and as a politician 
seeking re-election. ‘‘Every night 
when I go to bed,” he said recent- 


ly, ‘“‘I ask myself: ‘What did we 
do today that we can point to for 
generations to come, to say that 
we laid the foundation for a better 
and more peaceful and more pros- 
perous world?’ ”’ 

At week’s end, Lyndon Johnson 
stopped moving for a moment to 
give a TIME reporter his own ra- 
tionale of the presidency—and an 
insight into the drive and dedica- 
tion that carry him on and on and 
on. “‘You always have to bear in 
mind,’ he said, “‘that people are 
the purpose and object of this en- 
deavor, from the biggest corpora- 
tion president down to the poorest 
sharecropper. They have a baby- 
like faith in me. It is just like the 
faith that you have in that pilot 
that’s flying your airplane. 

“‘T want to be worthy of that 
faith.” 
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In outboards as in cars, silvery-plated Champions give the utmost in quick starts and dependability 





The overwhelming majority of the world’s outboards 
come equipped with Champion spark plugs. 

The reason? Outstanding performance! Why settle = =m 
forless in your car? Always specify Champions! oie 








WORLD’S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG ON LAND, ON SEA AND IN THE AIR 


The Train in Spain 


by LISA MONTESINOS 


Wher the young travel agent told 
me [ could only go second class in 
Spain, I thought he meant second was 
more comfortable than third. No, he 
explained, it’s the on/y way. If you go 
third, you'll never reach your destina- 
tion; and if you travel first, you have 
no guarantee the train will leave the 
station at all. During one month of 
crisscrossing Spain, I often had oc- 
casion to remember his advice. 

It began in Granada. Until then I 
had traveled by TAF, Spain’s second 
class ‘‘luxury train.’” When I left Gra- 
nada that sunny morning I thought 
that our trip would continue in the 
same manner it had begun on the 
way from Barcelona—lItalian diese}! 
cars with air conditioning. But we ran 
out of TAFs. 

The trip from the hotel to the sta- 
tion was uneventful, except that the 
driver was stopped by a policeman 
for not wearing his cap. After con- 
siderable debate in voluble Andaluz, 
the driver gave in and accepted the 25- 
peseta ticket. 

‘*Andalusia is run by a few million- 
aires who think they own everything!” 
he sputtered, turning completely in 
his seat while passing a busy intersec- 
tion. He barely missed a pedestrian 
showering him with maledictions. 

After a short ride we arrived at the 
station. My sorrow at the driver’s 
harassment by the police was cut short 
when he charged me 40 pesetas. I had 
paid between ten and 15 inevery other 
city. He had added his fine to the fare. 

I promptly proceeded to the car- 
riage in which I had made reserva- 
tions. It is national law that no ticket 
may be bought on this railway with- 
out a seat being reserved for it. Theo- 
retically it is an excellent idea. How- 
ever, passengers do not comprehend 
this, or are suspicious of this show 
of governmental benevolence. 

When I arrived at the entrance of 





the car, people were frantically push- 
ing each other away from the door 
in an attempt to get in ahead of their 
fellow travelers although the train 
was not to leave for 20 minutes. 

Children were knocked about, yell- 
ing for their parents or tearfully voic- 
ing their resentment at having their 
little arms practically torn out of their 
sockets. Families were divided and 
began to clamor loudly for their sev- 
ered members. The station was filled 
with terrified screams and oaths. 
Through it all the railway employes 
remained stoically calm. Apparently 
the occurrence was not unusual. 

An extraordinarily fat man was 
checking tickets, his enormous stom- 
ach between us and the entrance of 
the car. Suddenly, a well-dressed, 
obviously middle-class womanaccom- 
plished the incredible feat of squeez- 
ing past him and began to look nerv- 
ously for her seat. At last she decided 
on one and with a violent pull at the 
freshly laundered white linen cover 
tried to expose the numbered plaque 
on the back of the chair. In her frenzy 
she ripped the protector to shreds be- 
fore she realized it was not her num- 
ber. Then she moved on to disfigure 
other seat covers. 

When I handed my ticket to the 
stout man his fat-enfolded cheeks 
broke into a luminous smile. 

“This is the wrong train, seforita,”’ 
he said, his smile becoming a chuckle. 
‘*Here you will never get to Cordoba. 
You must cross the tracks to the other 
side. I will escort you myself.” 

He took me by the hand. 

My heart sank as I set eyes on the 
new train. It consisted of two cars 
stuffed to overflowing. The conductor 
explained the absence ofa diner. “‘The 
rails are old and rusty. They can only 
stand two cars. The diesel machine is 
not able to pull more because there 
would be a whipping action and the 


last car would derail,’ he added, 
grinning broadly at the thought. 

Inside our coach were 70 seats, all 
occupied. Some people were sitting 
on their suitcases in the aisle. The seats 
were three deep on each side, wooden 
and barely upholstered. Our little sec- 
tion was composed of two priests and 
two students going to Algeciras. Their 
conversation never lagged during the 
four hours we shared our close quar- 
ters. It ranged from politics and the- 
ology to news from home and jokes, 
mild and otherwise. 

At one station the younger priest 
remarked that most stops in Anda- 
lusia were named Caballeros (men’s 
room) since those were the only visi- 
ble signs on the platforms. The other 
priest was an inveterate snuff user. He 
continuously inserted small quantities 
of tobacco into his nostrils, and then 
waited ecstatically for the effect. After 
he sneezed, he neatly swept all debris 
from his black cassock onto my knees. 
The benches were so close that we 
were obliged to play footsie, but I 
had the feeling he didn’t mind. 

There was another holy man in the 
compartment, a friar in Benedictine 
sackcloth who was with a_ pretty 
young girl. I had met them before 
on sightseeing tours in Granada. First 
I believed them to be brother and sis- 
ter, but I gave up this hypothesis. 
However, nobody was embarrassed. 


Tie busiest place was the one toilet 
we all shared. In Spain people are 
extremely clean. Everywhere one can 
see buildings being swept, streets be- 
ing mended, floors being scrubbed. 
But all cleaning is done with pure 
water and a rag. I have never seen a 
deodorant or a cleanser or detergent 
used. So it is hardly necessary to de- 
scribe the odor of that toilet. 

There was a small cubbyhole op- 
timistically named ‘‘Bar’? to which 
I retreated when I could no longer 
dominate the rising nausea. On the 
way I passed a woman sitting on a 
large paper valise in the aisle, quietly 
vomiting into a towel she had ap- 
parently brought for this purpose. 
Nobody paid any attention to her, 
least of all her husband. On my ar- 
rival at the bar I was surrounded by 
a large group of railway employes. 
Seeing my camera, the bartender was 
suddenly talkative. He wanted to 
know what kind of pictures I took. 
Then I was introduced all around as 
the Seforita Reportera. This took 
some time as even a short train carries 
a surprising number of personnel. 
There is always a relief engineer and 
at least a spare mechanic and an ex- 
tra conductor, besides all the relatives 
traveling on passes and employes tak- 
ing a day off to visit down the line. 

So much labor, I was told, is quite 
reasonable. The engineer gets tired 





A Mexican writer and film actress, 
Author Montesinos is a grandniece of 
the executed Emperor Maximilian. 


die Guardia Civil confers on prepar- 
ing a report about a cigaret-butt fire 
on board the train the author rode. 


and bored, so he comes back to sit at 
the bar for a while. He replenishes 
his ebbing energies with a shot of 
manzanilla or a leisurely quart of dry 
red wine, leaving the driving in the 
capable hands of his substitute. Then 
he in turn relieves his ‘‘co-pilot’”’ for 
a friendly chat and a drink. 

The spare mechanic is also very 
useful because the diesel engine often 
has to be checked for all kinds of 
temperamental outbreaks which he 
alone can diagnose. At one station 
we had an emergency stop because 
our brakes were on fire. Several rail- 
way workers turned a water hose on 
the steaming, hissing train, and after 
a few minutes we went on. 

Soon it was time for almuerzo, not 
really lunch, but rather a glorified 
breakfast; passengers started to pull 
out large hero sandwiches wrapped in 
white napkins. The custom is to offer 
one’s food to the neighbor; the return 
courtesy is to refuse politely. I was 
fascinated by the amounts of white 
bread my fellow travelers consumed. 
A shapely girl was devoting her undi- 
vided attention to an enormous sand- 
wich and I thought, sadly, that in a 
few years she would have her mother’s 
figure. All Spanish women are over- 
weight, but it doesn’t seem to matter 
much since there is hardly a woman 
between 20 and 40 who is not preg- 
nant—the men like them that way. 

Lunch was washed down with large 
quantities of liquids which all Span- 
iards carry on their persons. People 
seemed to be in constant need of re- 
hydration. Wherever we stopped there 
was a rush to the nearest fountain or 
river to fill all available containers. 

The conductor, a tall, blue-eyed 
Basque, looked at them with con- 
tempt. ‘‘Andaluces,” he sneered. ‘‘I 
come from Bilbao, that’s the real 
Spain, not, this dried-up country!” 

I asked whether he didn’t think the 
coast farther down between Malaga 
and Algeciras was beautiful. ‘‘Sure, 
the ocean, so what? We also have an 
ocean, but ours goes all the way to 
America!” Our conversation became 
somewhat strained after that. 

The bartender then took off to 
point out the scenic beauties. While 
passengers clamored in vain for serv- 
ice, he joined me at the window to 
see the geometrical pattern of olive 
trees on the red, barren earth. 

A little after 12 noon we reached 
Bobadilla, home of the famous Span- 
ish brandy. When the train deposited 
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THE TRAIN continueo 


us on the sun-baked platform, I felt 
rather forlorn. The agent had said the 
only way of reaching Cordoba from 
Granada would be to change trains 
in Bobadilla. So this was Bobadilla. 
It was too early for brandy—and too 
hot. I looked about for lunch. 

The station restaurant was immac- 
ulate, one room laid out in utter 
simplicity: silver, plates and glasses 
for four on each cheesecloth-covered 
table. Another dining room was de 
luxe. Here tables were covered with 
shining damask cloth, linen napkins, 
more and finer glasses, and better sil- 
ver. A staggering array of wine bottles 
filled with local products made up the 
centerpiece. I went outside again: 
nothing but desert. Where did those 
wines come from? Was I in the wrong 
Bobadilla? No, I was informed, the 
vines grow ‘‘near here.” 

The restaurateur, a charming old 
lady, told me lunch would be served 
shortly and led me to one of the de 
luxe tables. At one o’clock, after fin- 
ishing a quart of wine, I asked again 
when would lunch be served. 

“Not until the waiter arrives,” she 
answered. ‘‘But I will serve you a 
tapa.”’ This was a delicious small hors 
d’oeuvre of strong garlic sausage, 
cheese and fish. 


Syrortiy after my second quart, I 
called her attention again to my 
grumbling stomach and _tolerantly 
she bade me be patient. 

“But is lunch READY?” 

““Oh, goodness, no,” she said pleas- 
antly. ‘“‘There is no hurry.” 

“How about the train?” 

“It won’t move an inch until the 
senorita has eaten. Please do not wor- 
ry.” 

Meanwhile I had heard constant 
singing and bustling in the kitchen, 
and had hopefully imagined huge 
pots of gazpacho and callos a la An- 
daluza being prepared for my benefit. 

‘*But my train is leaving at 2:41,” 
I almost cried. 

Her answer was now categorical: 
““No, never!”’ 

Her whole person inspired author- 
ity and I dared not contradict her, 
but I pulled out my timetable and 
pointed to the spot where it said 
14:41 in bold letters. 

“*Oh, that,’’ she smiled. ‘‘Don’t pay 
any attention to the paper, guapa, 
the train comes at 3:30, you will see.” 

As the afternoon progressed I also 
found out that the commotion in the 
kitchen was due to the Saturday 
cleaning. Girls with pails and mops 
flitted back and forth, singing at the 
top of their lungs. If I had been a 
talent scout I would have engaged at 


least one of them. She was not beau-_ 


tiful, but as she knelt on the floor 
scrubbing away, she sang with more 
diaphragm control and breathing 
technique than I had heard in many 
a better nightclub. 

“You like the cante jondo?’’ the 
waiter asked as he finally made his 
appearance. I assured him that I en- 
joyed it very much. Upon this, the 
girl was coaxed to wipe her hands 
and say hello to the Seforita Ameri- 
cana. | told her how sorry I was not 
to be in the entertainment field or I 
would have engaged her right off. 

“IT have sung on the radio,’’ she 
smiled. ‘‘Some day I will leave Boba- 
dilla and go to Madrid to sing.” 
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I wished her good luck and then 
my attention was taken up with the 
most delicious meal I had ever had. 

As I was wiping my mouth with 
the linen napkin, the Cordoba train 
steamed into the station. It was 3:30. 

Staggering from the dark restau- 
rant into the glaring desert sun, I was 
shocked by the most bewildering 
sight. This train was wooden and had 
such a weird, archaic look that I 
could only sit down and laugh. Peo- 
ple were hanging out of the open win- 
dows, and since I was the only pas- 
senger getting on in Bobadilla, there 
was immediately a sense of com- 
radeship between us. They all waved, 
urging me to get in so the train could 
go on. 

This was a much longer train than 
the previous one, and therefore had 
to proceed carefully. 

I had barely found a seat when the 
train came to a lurching halt and 
excited voices yelled: ‘‘Fuego! fuego!” 
Grabbing my camera, I ran out of 
the compartment. 

In the aisle, a burning cigaret had 
got wedged in between the window 
and the wooden walls of the car. A 
man was pouring water from his pri- 
vate supply into the crevice. As I ap- 
proached, a gendarme barred the 
way. ‘‘No, seforita,”’ he said, gesticu- 
lating, ‘‘no photographs, please! This 
is a serious business.” 

However, when a very fat woman 
brought water from the toilet in her 
cupped hands, I could not refrain 
from secretly taking a shot of her. 

The flames smoldered on until 
someone broke the window and tore 
out the burning partition. A solid 
mass of travelers had collected on the 
side of the tracks. They now looked 
sadly at the hole in their train. 

‘Such a good train it really was,” 
said a peasant from Motril. ‘‘At least 
good for another ten years.” 

I thought the hole was indeed an 
improvement. We could use a little 
ventilation. The conductor called a 
meeting to exchange opinions as to 
what our geographical position might 
be. Although we could not have been 
more than ten minutes out of Boba- 
dilla, nobody seemed to know this 
territory. 

At the next station the gendarmes 
had their own get-together to decide 
on their version of the accident. We 
left them standing deep in conference 
on the platform. 

Peace reigned once more among 
the profusely perspiring, good-na- 
tured passengers. Some continued 
their interrupted games of cards, oth- 
ers rearranged themselves to indulge 
in short siestas. I decided to follow 
the latter group, since the large quan- 
tities of heavy wine with which my 
solicitous hostess had plied me made 
it extremely difficult for me to keep 
my eyes open. When I awoke, I found 
myself nestling comfortably against 
the broad shoulder of a large, odor- 
ous peasant who now smiled reassur- 
ingly. His pungent smell quickly re- 
turned me to reality. 

My neighbor calmly explained that 
we had stopped and that the engine 
had gone on alone, leaving us on the 


The passengers patiently await the 
arrival of a locomotive small enough 
to risk a crossing of the shaky bridge. 


sun-baked plateau halfway between 
Granada and Cordoba. Not sharing 
his resignation, I jumped up and ran 
out into the aisle. 

“Don’t be alarmed, seforita,” a 
voice called to me. ‘‘The engine will 
be back—maybe soon,” he added pen- 
sively. 

We were standing at one end of 
a bridge which, I was informed, un- 
fortunately was not strong enough to 
carry our train. After a lengthy con- 
ference among the large troupe of 
employes, the momentous decision 
had been reached: the engine must go 
on without its precious cargo in search 
of a lighter machine. The engineer 
departed in a storm of fond and elab- 
orate farewells; equipped against all . 
emergencies with the inevitable wine- 
filled bota, he gingerly started his en- 
gine on the perilous crossing over the 
crippled bridge amid encouraging 
shouts of bravo and viva. Once on the 
other side, he paused briefly to wave 
his thanks for the moral support, and 
with a few short toots disappeared 
down the steep incline. 


Nw the sun was setting behind the 
Sierra Morena in the general direc- 
tion of Cordoba. I was beginning to 
wonder whether we would ever reach 
that city of Moorish splendor. 

To my shame I realized suddenly 
ihat | was the only one exhibiting 
such utter lack of faith. When the 
train stopped, all the passengers had 
dropped from it like swarms of ants 
and disappeared into the surrounding 
shrubbery. Some had only ventured 
out for physical necessities, others, 
more experienced travelers, adventur- 
ously trekked down the almost per- 
pendicular bank to the river to fill 
their containers with doubtfully sani- 
tary water. A few had taken off their 
shoes and were wading. A honey- 
mooning couple entered the low 
brush to the delight and accompany- 
ing catcalls of a group of teen-agers. 
Everybody seemed happy, enjoying 
the unexpected interlude. 

A young Frenchman had got up on 
a crate and was haranguing a crowd 
standing open-mouthed around him. 
As I approached I was delighted to 
find another victim of too much 
Spanish hospitality. He was lectur- 
ing his puzzled but attentive public 
in French on the evils of letting Great 
Britain join the Common Market. 





From time to time some charitable 
listener handed him liquid refresh- 
ment. He finally and abruptly aban- 
doned his platform, diving headlong 
from his orange crate to the desert 
sand amid shouts of approbation. 

As the dying sun began to cast long 
shadows on the dusty plain, we heard 
a distant whistle. There was a mad 
scramble up from the embankment, 
since everybody wanted to be on hand 
to greet the new engine. Even the 
honeymooners emerged from the 
bushes, furtively picking burrs and 
desert weeds off their clothes. 

Our substitute must have been an 
exact replica of the kiddie engine in 
Disneyland, yet it was sturdy and 
proud as it steamed up to us, bravely 
disregarding the dangers of the wob- 
bly bridge. 

After three hours perched high 
above the muddy river, on the edge of 
a precipice, our endurance had been 
rewarded. We were ceremoniously 
connected to the little engine and 
drawn carefully across the bridge. 
Personally I would have preferred to 
walk over. 

As soon as I was able to breathe 
freely again, I satiated my curiosity 
by interviewing my vis-a-vis. He 
looked better informed than the other 
occupants of the car and I was greatly 
rewarded when he turned out to be 
a railway employe on a holiday. 

“This does not happen every day,” 
he began. ‘‘The bridge was good 
enough last week, but it is getting 
weaker with time.” 

““Oh,”’ I ventured, ‘‘it is an old 
bridge?” 

‘“No,”’ he smiled at my ignorance. 
“‘That.is the trouble. It is not old. The 
Romans made good bridges. Some 
are still in use. That Frenchman also 
made good bridges like the one over 
the Douro in Portugal.” 

“‘Do you mean Eiffel?” 

“*Yes, that’s the name. I was told 
he also made some kind of tower in 
Paris many years ago. But his bridges 
are the best. He was a great man, even 
if he was French.” 

I could see that his patriotism was 
aroused. I went on in my best diplo- 
matic manner. 

‘Tam sure there was really nothing 
wrong with the bridge we just passed. 
Maybe it just needed a little repair?”’ 

“‘Repair?”’ he looked at me incred- 
ulously. ‘“But they only finished build- 
ing it last month!” 
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you’d think an orchestra was 


the separate stereo speaker placed a few feet away, the 


there in the room with you. 


stereo playback is so big 


ou can make tapes of truly professional quality 
with this National Stereo. Tape Recorder (Model 


Here’s a professional stereo tape recorder 
Y*. 
RS-773) 


All the professional features are here: three heads 


And you don’t have to be an expert sound engineer, 


three tape 


erasure; 


playback and 
speeds; push button controls; two VU recording level 


recording, 


for 


, and versatile enough 
for every purpose, from catching a baby’s first cries to 


recording a live symphony to serving as a public ad- 


dress system. 


The recorder is easy to use 


either. 


meters; automatic reel end stop; digital tape counter; 
master output level control that permits monitoring 


through the internal speak 


er while you record. Et cetera! 


You can record 4-track stereo or monaural tapes. 


You can superimpose one sound on another. 
full range high-fidelity sound reproduction. 


This amazing tape recorder is typical of National 


It gives you more of the extras you 
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.. at an amateur’s price 


want, at no extra price. And it is made with an almost 
fanatical concern for quality. Look at the whole line of 
National tape recorders, TVs, stereos, radios, refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, washing machines—and so forth. 

It’s easy to see why people in more than 120 coun- 
tries know and rely on National. 
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Omega Seamaster de Ville: the elegant, slender timepiece that is also a high-precision sports watch. Movement winds itself. Case seals out water and dust. Calendar 
changes automatically at midnight. 


This Omega Seamaster de Ville is actually four watches in one, 
outmoding ordinary, single-function watches 


1. A sturdy sports watch, for outdoor and beach wear 
2. Adependable calendar watch, for up-to-date accuracy in business 
3. Aslim, elegant dress watch, for formal occasions 
4. Aself-winding precision watch... you set it and forget it 
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Omega has designed the Seamaster de 
Ville specially for the man who leads 
a full, active life. By using new 
techniques it has been possible to 
combine the rugged dependability of 
a sports watch-about-town. And this 
has been done without sacrificing one 
precious second of fabulous Omega 
accuracy. 

So now, with the Seamaster de Ville, 
-you have a watch that is right for every 
occasion. 

This great advance is due to a remark- 
able new, one-piece watch-case, which 
has no detachable back and is therefore 
much slimmer. Inside it Omega crafts- 


men have been able to place not only 
the strong, shock-protected, high- 
precision movement, but also a self- 
winding mechanism and automatic 
calendar. 

The elegant Seamaster de Ville is a 
triumph of watchmaking ingenuity, 
a worthy addition to the renowned 
range of accurate Omega timepieces. 
It will keep good time in each of your 
three busy lives and it may well stay 
with you forall of them. 

And, wherever you may live, wherever 
you may travel, you will find Omega 
Service close at hand. 

The Omega Service Network, staffed 


by factory-trained experts, is spread 
over 129 countries. The Omega 
one-year International Guarantee is 
honored in all of these countries, 
regardless of where you bought your 
watch. 

Some day you, too, will own an Omega. 
All Omega Seamaster de Ville models are 
waterproof, shock-protected and antimag- 
netic. he calendar and self-winding features 
are optional. In 18 kt. gold, Goldcap and 


stainless steel. 
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Jolly Good Show 
by Agent 007 





An assassin is socked 


A villainess gets 
lion-tamed 


Gypsy girls have a disagreement 





A chopper attacks (turn page) 


CONTINUED 


He’s on a case again—James Bond, in- 
trepid agent 007 of Her Majesty’s Secret 
Service—and not since Pauline has a 
charmed life been subjected to such dire 
perils. In an outrageously funny film, 
From Russia with Love, lan Fleming’s 
super-spy tangles with the sinister crime 
apparatus SPECTRE. There are garrot- 
ings, shootings, stabbings, hungry rats, 





a murder college where students learn 
to choke Bond, the meanest woman in 
the world, and—of course—a wild ride 
on the Orient Express. But Bond—por- 
trayed by Sean Connery (p. 36)—mas- 
ters-it all, savoring the correct martini, 
romancing the gorgeous spy sent to trap 
him and, as shown here, taking appropri- 
ate countermeasures wherever called for. 





With one well-placed shot from his 
hastily readied Walther, Bond turns 
the hovering chopper into a fireball. 


The moral: 

don't mess 

around with 
Mr. Bond ~ 


Wha: crockery this he-man Bond boats (burning in background, below) ‘ under one arm and a blond Soviet spy 
breaks! Here is his fiery wake in the tried to prevent his return to England under the other. He coolly dumped oil 
Gulf of Venice where SPECTRE speed- with secret Russian decoding machine on the water and ignited it with a pistol. 





MERCEDES-BENZ 


It’s good to feel 
as calm as this — 
as relaxed, as safe. 


You always do 
in a Mercedes-Benz. 
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B OND CONTINUED 


A T-shirted 
Beer-Lover as 
the Suave Spy 


This is James Bond? This T- 
shirted man, tattooed wrist-to- 
elbow, a mug of beer in his hand? 

Well, not exactly. This is Sean 
Connery, the 33-year-old actor who 
plays Bond in the movies. On 
screen he impersonates the suave 
secret agent with well-iced perfec- 
tion; off-camera, he bears as much 
semblance to champagne-sipping 
Bond as a bowlful of haggis to a 
jambon en croiite. 

Connery is a rugged ex-seaman 
from the slums of Edinburgh who 
feels that the other proletarian- 
born British actors such as Richard 
Burton (Welsh coal mines) and 
Albert Finney (Lancashire mills) 
have been gently reared. Despite 
film success which will earn him 
close to a million a year, the off- 
camera Connery has remained so 
staunchly unpretentious and un- 
Bondlike that one suspects some 
sort of dour Scottish joke. Either 
that, or Connery—a gifted actor— 
is trying to transmit the simple 
subliminal message that he cannot 
bear to be bottled in Bond, even at 
a quarter-million dollars a shot. 

Consider the actor’s car, for ex- 
ample: James Bond, as 50 million 
fans are achingly aware, used to 
drive the rarest, showiest motorcar 
imaginable—a 414-liter 1933 Bent- 
ley with special Amherst Villiers 
supercharger until it was wrecked. 
Bond now sports a Mark II Con- 
tinental Bentley with a Mark IV 
engine. Sean Connery drives a 
Volkswagen camper. Special equip- 
ment? Washbasin and potty chair. 


Orn: evidence to consider: 
Bond clothes himself in silk, old 
leather, fine tweed. Connery likes 
to wear what he terms “rather clev- 
erly sloppy clothes”’—$3 work 
pants which he buys in quantity at 
a discount store. Bond once stalked 
international criminals with a skel- 
eton-grip .25 caliber Beretta, now 
carries a Walther PPK in a Berns 
Martin holster. Connery pots away 
at rabbits with a 12-bore shotgun 
he carries in the back of his camp- 
er. Bond relaxes with high-stakes 
gambling and scuba diving. (When 
he made his debut in print, in Ca- 
sino Royale, he wagered $50,000 
on the turn of a card, and since 
then the stakes have gone up.) 
Connery plays nickel-and-dime po- 
ker and relaxes by playing soccer, 
a game he once considered playing 
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professionally. (At 22, and after 
unsatisfactory stints as a seaman, 
truck driver, plasterers’ helper, 
bricklayer and coffin polisher, he 
was about to sign up with the Man- 
chester United team. But he heard 
of a chorus boy vacancy in South 
Pacific, took a 48-hour cram course 
in dancing, got the job and went 
on to stock, repertory, Shake- 
speare, TV and, finally, the Bond 
part, which he got without benefit 
of audition or screen test—the pro- 
ducers reportedly were impressed 
by his “dark, cruel, good looks.’’) 
Bond, of course, has been the 
fantasy-bachelor of every married 
man’s dreams. In Italy, he is ad- 
miringly known as “Mr. Bang- 
Bang, Kiss-Kiss.’’ Connery is mar- 
ried to actress Diane Cilento, a 
ravishing green-eyed blonde who 
speaks four languages and is the 
daughter of two distinguished Aus- 
tralian physicians, Lady Caroline 
and Sir Raphael Cilento, who was 
director of the Social Activities 
Division of the United Nations De- 
partment of Social Affairs (1948). 
This year Diane won an Academy 
Award nomination for one of the 
briefest, sexiest screen appearances 
on record: she was the bawdy, 
grass-stained country wench in the 
opening stanzas of Tom Jones. 
Professionally speaking, Con- 
nery’s life is a perpetual ham sand- 
wich. He is permitted to make one 
“outside” picture between each 
Bond film—his two Bond appear- 
ances so far have been in Dr. No 
and From Russia with Love. His 
latest outside hitch was in Holly- 
wood where he came to play a Phil- 
adelphia lawyer in a limp Hitch- 
cock melodrama called Marnie. 
During his four months in Cali- 
fornia, Connery polished his anti- 
Bond image by not going to parties, 
not hiring a press agent, golfing on 
the public links and going to bed 
at 9:15 p.m. 
“After all,” he says, “I’m obvi- 


- ously not Bond, and Bond is ob- 


viously not really a human being. 
Fleming invented him after the 
war, when people were hungry for 
luxury, gourmet touches, exotic 
settings. And a character jumping 
in and out of bed all the time—you 
can see how that would catch on 
in a drab place like England. But 
remove the exotic touches and 
what have you got? Nothing but 
adull, prosaic English policeman.” 

A few weeks ago Connery left 


Hollywood and returned to Eng- 
land to begin work on his third 
Bond film, Goldfinger, in which he 
gets lashed to a buzz saw; meets 
a violet-eyed cat burglar from 
Harlem named Miss Pussy Galore; 
and foils a $15-billion plot to blow 
up Ft. Knox. Dull police work 
to be sure, but the actor is happy 
to be back home in his London 
town house, a onetime convent 
which the Connerys bought and 
had deconsecrated last year. 

The Connerys have two chil- 
dren. One of Sean’s favorite chores 
is grinding up special babyfood 
mixtures for his year-old son, Ja- 
son, and he hopes eventually to be 
grinding baby food for eight. He 
also hopes one day to give up act- 
ing and become a farmer. But all 
that baby food means he must 
work at his trade a little longer. So 
manfully each morning he busses 
Diane and the children goodby, 
climbs into his little camper and 
tootles out to the studio where a 
vast replica of Ft. Knox has been 
constructed. Here he pastes on his 
toupee, straps on his Walther, slaps 
on his pancake makeup, laces on 
his lethal, steel-capped kicking 
shoes, and then wades out into that 
day’s quota of Max Factor blood. 


A. Los Angeles airport Connery 
said goodby to his wife Diane, and 
children, Giovanna and Jason, as 





Beside the pool of his rent- 
ed Hollywood house, Connery 
hoists unBondlike pint of beer. 


But at the end of each dreary 
day, back in the snug town house, 
Connery is at last able to be him- 
self and indulge in his true pas- 
sion: cooking. Just talking about 
cookery gives Connery a thrill. 
“First I get me a piece of proper 
beef,” he croons. “‘And then I slice 
my carrots very thin, and chop my 
onions very, very fine!” And, as his 
brawny, tattooed arm gently stirs 
an imaginary casserole, Connery’s 
dark, cruel face lights up with a 
beatific Fannie Farmer smile. 


SHANA ALEXANDER 
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they went home to England. He 
stayed behind to finish the film, 
Marnie, and joined them later. 
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avel on Round the World with Pan Am. 


Pan Am...most jets a day to the U.S.A. 


This summer, Pan Am will fly more 
transatlantic Jets than ever before 
... up to 17 a day each way... far 
more than any other airline. Here’s 
what it means to you. 

The frequency of Pan Am’s flights 
to and from the U.S.A. means you 
can leave and return home whenever 
you choose. And, because Pan Am 
is the only airline that gives you no- 
change-of-plane service from Eu- 


rope to 15 cities across the U.S.A., 
you also can fly wherever you 
choose in the U.S.A. 

In short, the World’s Most Ex- 
perienced Airline offers you by far 
the world’s most convenient jet 
schedules to the U:S.A. Your travel 
plans are so much easier to make— 
or change—on Pan Am. 

Other good news: Pan Am’s new 
fares are reduced as much as 21%! 


And the traveling’s so comfortable. 
The superb service includes cuisine 
by Maxim’s of Paris. Most impor- 
tant of all is that sure feeling you 
have when you fly with the World’s 
Most Experienced Airline—the air- 
line with far more overocean ex- 
perience to all the 6 continents than 
any other airline. 

First-class President Special and 
Rainbow Economy service on every 


flight. Call Pan Am or your Pan 
Am Travel Agent. 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 


YOU'RE BETTER OFF WITH PAN AM— 
WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Any time! Sunny mornings... lazy, lovely afternoon... golden cocktail 
hours. Have the time of your life and with it... Martini! Chilled, with soda 
or on the rocks. Taste with every sip the expert blending of the very 
best wines and aromatic plants. And whatever you do, be sure to enjoy 
yourself with Martini vermouth. 


In the U.S. it’s MARTINI & ROSSI, in the rest of the world it’s simply 
Martini; wherever you go it’s the same superb vermouth. 








PART IV OF A SERIES 
ON WORLD WAR I 


The storm of World War | dragged peoples from all over the world into the 
holocaust—from the muddy Polish plains to the steamy jungles of Africa, 
from the frozen Alps to the deserts of Arabia. They fought battles as prodi- 








THE FAR-FLUNG 


The Western Front was the place where 
the fate of the First World War had to be 
decided. But while the armies fought 
there, deadlocked in the trenches, armies 
elsewhere were engaged in fast-moving 
campaigns that swayed across distant 
lands. On the Eastern Front in Russia 
huge forces wheeled and clashed on a bat- 
tleground that extended over 900 miles. 
In the Balkans other armies overran en- 
tire countries. In the Middle East troops 


on horseback traveled farther in an hour 
than the Western Front shifted in months. 
In Italy the fighting raged up and down 
the icy crags of the Alps; and in Africa 
native armies stalked each other through 
the jungle. 

Except for single events and personali- 
ties caught—like Lawrence of Arabia—in 
the spotlight of immortality, this wider 


struggle has been so far forgotten that 
Churchill called it the Unknown War. It 


embroiled almost every race and people 
on earth—Canadians, South Africans, 
Sikhs, Gurkhas, Siberian Tartars, Turks, 
Japanese, Moroccans, Australians, New 
Zealanders, Senegalese, Bantu tribesmen. 
By 1918 over 65 million soldiers had been 
dragged into the struggle. 

On one side stood the Central Powers 
—Germany and Austria-Hungary, who 
were joined in 1914 by the Turkish Otto- 
man Empire, and in 1915 by Bulgaria. 


This alliance stretched 2,600 miles from 
the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. Around 
them, and battering fitfully at them from 
every side, stood the Allies—France, Rus- 
sia, Britain with its empire, Japan in 1914, 
and then Italy in 1915, Romania in 1916, 
Greece in 1917—and, in that same year, 
the U.S. 

At the peak of their strength the Allies 
outweighed the Central Powers in men 
and weapons. But their troops were spread 


gious as any fought in France. In the somber annals of the conflict, Tannen- 
berg, Gallipoli and Caporetto loom as large as Ypres, Verdun and the Somme. 
This was the Unknown War, the war that made the struggle a world war. 


A. Beersheba in Palestine, Australians 
of the Fourth Light Horse Brigadecharge 
Turkish positions at a headlong gallop. 





BATTLEFRONTS 


around the globe and had to be ferried 
from point to point by roundabout routes 
over submarine-infested seas. The Ger- 
mans had the immense advantage of short, 
interior lines and could move their armies 
quickly over their highly efficient rail- 
way network. 

All through the war armies on both sides 
were shuttled from one front to another 
and the crises in the eastern sectors had 
far-reaching repercussions on the Western 


Front. When British tanks in France broke 
through the German trenches at Cambrai 
in 1917 there were no reserves to follow 
through to victory. They were in Italy, 
stemming the rout at Caporetto. On the 
Eastern Front in 1915 the Germans might 
have captured the Russian armies at a 
single stroke but they did not, largely 
because the German generals were too 
preoccupied with the war in France to 
send enough divisions. In the same year 


the British were defeated at Gallipoli, 
partly for the same reason. 


The Germans carried the burden of a 
major war on two fronts—and even more; 
for their Austrian and Turkish allies were 
seldom a match for the enemy—and usual- 
ly crumbled unless stiffened by German 
soldiers or German officers. There is some- 
thing to the German claim that they held 


off the whole world almost singlehandedly 
for more than four years. 

As the war dragged on, Germany’s allies 
began to collapse under the strain. By 
Armistice the Austrian Empire was al- 
ready breaking into fragments and the 
Ottoman Empire had shriveled almost 
to the size of modern Turkey. And, far 
more fateful than these, the revolution 
had already taken place in Russia that 
ushered in world Communism. 





AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL, CANBERRA 








AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL, CANBERRA 


I. the Gallipoli invasion, Britain’s abor- 
tive effort to take the Dardanelles, the 
Australians and New Zealanders suffered 
massive losses. On April 25, 1915 an ad- 
vance force landed at the wrong place 
and had to scramble up a mountainside 
under enemy fire (above). Their bravest 
deed was storming a ridge called the Nek 
(right). But the British softening-up 
bombardment of the Turkish positions 
stopped too soon. The Turks had time to 
return to their posts, man machine guns 
and massacre the oncoming Australians. 


I, the summer of 1916 British imperial 
forces that had been fighting to save the 
Suez Canal from the Turks were being 
pushed back across the Sinai desert. Near 
the village of Romani, two Australian 
light horse regiments dismounted (right) 
and gave battle. The Turks were halted 
and the British advanced into Palestine. 
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Three British campaigns finally crushed Turkey 


SEESAW IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


A. soon as Turkey’s Ottoman Empire 
entered the war on Germany’s side in Oc- 
tober 1914, the Allies began chipping at it 
from all four corners. In one corner the 
Russians hammered at the Caucasus. In 
another, snappy British-Indian troops 
landed at the head of the Persian Gulf 
to secure the oil fields and proceeded to 
march toward Baghdad. In the third, Brit- 
ish imperial troops, including two divi- 
sions of Anzacs (Australian and New Zea- 
land Army Corps) assembled across the 
Turkish frontier in Egypt, at first only to 
protect the Suez canal, but later to invade 
Palestine. And Constantinople itself, Tur- 
key’s capital, was threatened by an Allied 
onslaught on the strategic straits of the 
Dardanelles. 

There was no scimitared Saladin to rally 
Islam and repel the invaders. Instead, 
many of the Arab tribes in the empire 
rebelled and, under the mesmeric goadings 
of a young British liaison officer, Colonel 
T. E. Lawrence, attacked Turkish rail- 
road supply lines in lightning camel-back 
raids out of the desert. Yet the Middle 
East brought the British some of the 
war’s harshest campaigning. Their way in 
Palestine lay over waterless deserts and 
desolate rock ranges where human flesh 
scorched under the pitiless sun. Malaria, 
dysentery, cholera took an even heavier 
toll than the enemy. In Palestine the Brit- 
ish lost 51,451 men in battle, a staggering 
503,377 from disease. 

The Turks, though poorly armed and 
ragged and half-starved, were stubborn 
fighters. In the early months Turkish de- 
tachments actually reached the Suez Ca- 
nal. In Mesopotamia, in a counterthrust 





at the too-rapidly advancing British, the 
Turks surrounded a part of the invading 
army and captured it, including its com- 
mander, after a five-month siege. And in 
1915 on the Dardanelles they inflicted one 
of the most bruising setbacks Britain ever 


suffered. 


The attempt to capture the Dardanelles 
was championed by Winston Churchill 
and was sweepingly Churchillian in scope. 
At asingle stroke it would open a pathway 
to the Black Sea and Russia and knock 
Turkey out of the war. But first the Brit- 
ish had to win Gallipoli, the skinny, bar- 
ren peninsula that forms the European 
bank of the Straits. Foolishly they adver- 
tised their purpose in advance by naval 
bombardments and troop concentrations. 
When the joint British-French amphibi- 
ous assault finally began on April 25, 1915 
the Turks, under a German general, were 
ready for them. 

At one landing spot as a British troop 
carrier started disgorging its passengers, 
a murderous fire broke out from the slopes. 
Men fell in heaps as they plunged into the 
water. Those who headed for the beach 
tangled in submerged barbed wire. Few 
survived. At another spot the British met 
almost no resistance; but in the confusion 
their officers lost their heads and, instead 
of pursuing the fleeing Turks inland, let 
the troops loaf on the sand cliffs and then 
withdrew them. 

After fighting continuously for days and 
nights both sides dug in, and months of 
trench warfare began. The Turks sniped 
at the British from their higher positions 
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The British struck at Turkey in three 
campaigns (shown by arrows). In 1915 an 
effort to force the Dardanelles ended trag- 
ically on Gallipoli. In Mesopotamia they 


but were unable to dislodge them. The 
British clung like flies to the cliffsides but 
were too heavily outnumbered to make 
any headway. All through the quivering 
heat of summer, through the scourge of 
flies, thirst and disease, the Turks kept up 
their fanatical attacks, charging the Brit- 
ish trenches with bayonets and daggers. 
“We were all so clogged up with dead in 
our trenches,” wrote one Anzac, “that to 
make room for the living we had to throw 
the bodies out over the back... . [They] 
rolled right down to the foot of the cliff.” 
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captured Baghdad in 1917 and fanned out 
across the hinterland. In Palestine, Gener- 
al Allenby took Jerusalem in 1917, Damas- 
cus in 1918 and destroyed Turkey’s army. 


In November, after a freak blizzard in 
which hundreds froze to death, the British 
reluctantly gave up and evacuated Gal- 
lipoli. They had lost 205,000 men. But the 
Turks had lost 251,000 and after Gallipoli 
their fighting spirit dwindled and deser- 
tions rose until, by the summer of 1917, 
they had as many deserters as they had 
soldiers still under arms. 


The coup de grace for the Turks came 
in Palestine. There Sir Edmund Allenby, 
one of the great field commanders of the 
war, was sent in 1917 to take command of 
the imperial forces that had been stalled 
for months. Disdaining to direct the cam- 
paign from Cairo as his predecessor had 
done, Allenby moved his headquarters to 
the front. He broke the Turkish resistance 
at Beersheba and, keeping the enemy off 
balance by feints and deception, drove on 
to capture Jerusalem in December. The 
following year he advanced against the 
Turks who were deployed in depth against 
him in a desperate last stand. Surrounding 
them in a sweeping multiple envelopment, 
Allenby captured two entire Turkish ar- 
mies almost to a man. A month later, in 
October, the Turkish Empire surrendered. 


0. Gallipoli beach British Tommies 
crouch low against the bluff for protec- 
tion against Turkish bombardment. The 
British never fought their way inland 
far enough to secure the landing beaches 
against enemy artillery, and Turkish 
snipers constantly wriggled through the 
lines to shoot the British in the back. 
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Leck of water was a headache for the 
British at Gallipoli. Much of it had to 
be shipped in. After one battle thirst- 
crazed men licked the moisture from the 


The biggest ordeal in the Middle East 
fighting was the forced march across the 
parched wilderness. Trudging along in 
single file, as here near the Sea of Galilee, 
men and mounts sometimes went for 70 
hours at a stretch without rest and they 
would often detour for miles to reach 
a stagnant pool crawling with leeches. 
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Avec: the last Turkish resistance in 
Palestine crumbled in September 1918, 
the British moved forward so fast—360 
miles in 38 days—that flying motorized 
patrols were used like cavalry to harass 
the fleeing Turks. Here is the Ist Austra- 
lian Light Car Patrol in Aleppo, the last 
city that fell before Turkey surrendered. 





sides of the buckets when the water 
mules went by. Later, big storage tanks 
like this one being dragged up a hill by 
New Zealanders relieved the shortage. 









Astratian horsemen round up Turkish 
prisoners on the dusty plain near Am- 
man in Jordan. In the fall of 1918 the 
Turkish retreat in Palestine turned into 
a rout, and in the campaign’s last weeks 
the British captured 72,000 Turks, 4,000 
Germans and Austrians—many from 
the special Asia Corps—and 360 guns. 





F.. long patrols the British depended 
on the Imperial Camel Corps, a polyglot 
force of British, Indian, Sudanese and 
Australian cameliers. But the Austra- 
lians did not take kindly to the beasts. 
According to the official history, ‘‘there 
was never that strong bond which was so 
warm between the trooper and his horse.” 
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Lawrence aroused the Arabs, 





The most romantic and controversial war. Here he poses in Arab garb in 1917 
figure in the Middle East was Lawrence in Arabia, where his guerrillas harassed 
of Arabia, who had become an Arab ex- the Turks with hit-and-run attacks dur- 





pert as a student archeologist before the ing Allenby’s advance in Palestine. 
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This picture of captured Turks march- rugged Turkish infantry. Death, disease, Wri the British cleared Palestine, and Isaac Ben-Zvi fought in a Jewish 
ing under British guard across Mesopo- capture and wholesale desertion thinned Zionists negotiated for it as a Jewish battalion against the Turks. Some 30 
tamia in 1918 shows what four years of the Turkish ranks from 800,000 in No- national homeland. In Palestine itself years later Ben-Gurion became Israel's 
fighting had done to the once proud and vember 1915 to 200,000 by March 1918. Zionist leaders David Ben-Gurion (left) prime minister, Ben-Zvi its president. 
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Daring» Turkish air raid on an Indian for shelter. Indian troops, usually led by E. lack of roads, the wounded were possible to devise a more acute torture 
encampment in Mesopotamia in 1918, British officers, fought in France, Africa, often taken away on pack camels. Ac- for a man with mutilated limbs than this 
turbaned troopers rattle away at the en- Palestine and Gallipoli. In Mesopotamia cording to the official History of Austra- hideous form of ambulance transport.” 
emy with a Lewis gun while others dive they formed two thirds of British forces. lia in the War: “It would scarcely be Here a horseman gives water to wounded. 
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Daring the rout of Caporetto an Ital- 
ian ambulance—the kind Hemingway 
drove—skidded and hung over a preci- 
pice with only a fallen tree for support. 


The bitterest fighting on the Isonzo 
River was on the Carso, a limestone pla- 
teau well defended by Austrians. Here 
the Italians attack on the Carso in 1917. 
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Italians, Austrians battled on the peaks 


GUNS IN THE ALPS 


| oe it had been an ally of Germany 
and Austria, Italy declared itself neutral 
at the start of the war. Neither side cared 
too much at first. But when the fighting 
bogged down in France the Italians, see- 
ing a chance to drive a hard bargain, of- 
fered to go to war on the side of the highest 
bidder. Their price included the city of 
Trieste and a thick underlip of the Alps, 
called the Trentino, that overhung the 
North Italian plain. Both of them be- 
longed to Austria. When the Austrians 
hesitated to hand them over, the Italians 
turned to the Allies who had nothing to 
lose in the deal and were ready to promise 
the Italians anything. On May 23, 1915, 





I. the snow fields of the 12,790-foot 
Ortler mountain, Austrians bombard 
Italian positions below. Cannon were 
hoisted up cliffs to inaccessible eyries. 





Italy declared war on Austria-Hungary. 
“This is the picturesque front,” wrote 
Ernest Hemingway, who served in the 
Italian campaign as an ambulance driver. 
Following the Austrian frontier in the 
southern Alps, the front careened for some 
400 miles across the most majestic scenery 
in Europe. But it was murderous terrain 
for fighting. Whipped by fierce mountain 
storms and threatened by rock falls and 
avalanches, the troops shot at each other 
from trenches hacked out of blue glacier 
ice or blasted into the solid rock. They 
bombarded each other from lofty artil- 
lery emplacements that honeycombed the 
crags. Every shell and scrap of food was 
carried up steep trails—even heavy how- 
itzers, piece by piece—as far as mules 
could go. The rest of the way they were 
dragged up by the soldiers themselves. 

The Italians had little to gain by tying 
upa lot of troops in the Alps—an advance 
there would only carry them deeper into 
the mountains. The only spot where they 
could hope for a breakthrough was in a 
lower-lying stretch of frontier along the 
Isonzo River. Beginning in May 1915, the 
Italians hurled their armies at the Aus- 
trians in one assault after another. By 
September 1917 they had lost 1,860,000 
men, exhausted their morale, and had 
merely dented the Austrian front. 

But the Austrians were also feeling the 
strain, and at their desperate plea seven 
German divisions were sent down to help 
them. Germans and Austrians gathered 
their forces inconspicuously in the moun- 
tains. Then, on Oct. 24, 1917, they swept 
down upon the Italians near the village of 
Caporetto. The Italians collapsed and 
streamed back in a disorganized retreat. 


In some of his most vivid passages in A 
Farewell to Arms, Hemingway described 
the retreat from Caporetto. “As we moved 
out through the town it was empty in the 
rain and the dark except for columns of 
troops and guns that were going through 
the main street. When we were out... 
onto the main road . . . we moved slowly 
. . . the radiator cap of our car almost 
against the tailboard of a truck that was 
loaded high. . . . Then the truck stopped. 
. .. Several hours later I heard the truck 
... grinding into gear... we started mov- 
ing a few yards, then stopping, then go- 
ing on again... . I saw the road of the re- 
treat stretched far out ahead, everything 
stationary except for the infantry filtering 
through. . . . In the night many peasants 
had joined the column . . . there were 
carts loaded with household goods; mir- 
rors projecting up between mattresses, 
chickens and ducks tied to carts. There 
was a sewing machine on the cart ahead of 
us in the rain... . I had not realized how 
gigantic the retreat was. The whole coun- 
try was moving, as well as the army.” 

Not until they had crossed the Piave 
River, 75 miles back, did the Italians halt 
their retreat. By then the German-Austri- 
an thrust had spent itself. Both sides came 
to an exhausted standstill. In the months 
that followed, the Italians, stiffened by 
French and British divisions, slowly re- 
covered. But the Austrians, after the flush 
of triumph drained off, were battle weary. 
The German divisions had long since re- 
turned to the Western Front. When the 
Italians, in October 1918, recrossed the 
Piave and attacked, the Austrian army 
fought one more battle and then crumbled 
in wholesale mutiny, desertion and flight. 
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I, Italy the Alps were the chief strate- 
gic factor. The heavy jagged line on the 
map marks their southern boundary. 
The main action was along the Isonzo 
River at the eastern end of the frontier. 
Arrows mark the German-Austrian at- 
tack from Caporetto which drove the 
Italians to the Piave River (broken line). 


I, the Alps the Italians used moun- 
tain troops called Alpini. Here Alpini, 
in their romantic uniforms, scale a Dol- 
omite to attack an Austrian stronghold. 








Russians fought Germans and Austrians 
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I. a shallow trench in East Prussia re- 
servists of the Landsturm take aim at 
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the Russians. The Germans relied heavi- 
ly on reservists. The Landsturm was for 
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0. the Eastern Front, shown on this 
map, fighting raged over Poland, East 
Prussia and part of the Austrian empire. 
Arrows show Russia's two-pronged offen- 
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sive in East Prussia in 1914, which was 
stopped at the Battle of Tannenberg, 
and the Russian counteroffensive in the 
south which drove the Austrian army 


men between 39 and 46, and the iron 
cross on their helmets was their insignia. 
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against the Carpathians. Broken line at 
right shows front at the end of 1916; 
gray area shows German occupation zone 
after the Russian armistice a year later. 
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Tannenberg carpeted the earth with 
corpses (above). Trying to escape the 
trap, regiments marched to attack behind 
priests with crosses held high—and were 
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slaughtered. German victory was all the 
easier because the Russians wired com- 
mands not in code but in plain language, 
which was overheard by the Germans. 


Cassie German officers, like this one 
(below), were seldom interrogated. Rus- 
sians felt that officers, as men of honor, 
should not be forced to turn informer. 





cay 1914, was a day of truce in 
the east, as in the west. Here German 
soldiers in East Prussia sing carols while 
an officer conducts with a walking stick. 


The war on the Eastern Front opened 
with a battle of Tolstoyan grandeur on the 
sandy plains of East Prussia. In August 
1914 two Russian armies invaded the Ger- 
man province, one from the east, the other 
from the southeast. The eastern army had 
already beaten a small German force in 
its first battle and the nervous German 
commander was ready to abandon East 
Prussia altogether when two obscure Ger- 
man generals arrived to take over. One was 
Paul von Hindenburg, an aged soldier 
brought out of retirement. The other was 
Erich von Ludendorff, a staff officer who 
had pulled off a brilliant coup by captur- 
ing the fortress of Liége in Belgium. Dis- 
carding all idea of the retreat, the two 
generals adopted an aggressive plan that 
had already been worked out as an alter- 
native. It was to take on the Russian 
armies one at a time, first trying to trap 
the southern army in a massive double- 
envelopment—the tactic used by Hanni- 
bal to crush the Roman legions at Cannae. 

Near the village of Tannenberg, where 
five centuries earlier the Slavs had crushed 
the Teutonic Knights, the Germans hur- 
riedly deployed their forces in a wide semi- 
circle. The Russians, careless in their re- 
connaissance and footsore after days of 
forced marches over poor roads, moved 
deep into the trap. The Germans suddenly 
opened up on the exposed Russian flanks 
and the invaders started to retreat—only 
to run into a barrier of Germans that had 
stealthily crossed their rear. At this the 
Russians disintegrated into a mob of panic- 
stricken men surging back and forth 
through the woods. Their general shot him- 
self, and 125,000 surrendered. The Ger- 
mans then swiftly recrossed East Prussia 
and drove the second Russian army out 
of the province. 

But in the south Russians were trounc- 
ing the armies of the Austro-Hungarian 
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Empire. In the opening weeks of the war 
the Russians checked an Austrian offen- 
sive along a 200-mile front in Galicia, 
smashed the Austrians near Lemberg, 
rolled them back with enormous losses 
and pinned them against the Carpathi- 
an Mountains. 

After a winter of bitter fighting on the 
snowbound Polish plain, the mobile, well- 
equipped and disciplined Germans joined 
their Austrian allies to launch a sudden 
attack through the gap between Tarnow 
and Gorlice (see map, previous page). It 
crashed into the Russian flank and, as the 
Russians reeled, the attack swelled into a 
600-mile-wide offensive. Ill equipped and 
ill led, the Russians sent wave after wave 
of men, many of them unarmed, in fruit- 
less counterattacks that piled up moun- 
tains of corpses in front of German ma- 
chine guns. By the autumn of 1915 the 
Russian army had been driven complete- 
ly out of Poland. 


Mectite war was blazing in the 
Balkans. Impressed with German success- 
es, the Bulgarians joined the Central 
Powers in September 1915 to crush their 
old enemies, the Serbians. The Serbians 
had already thrice beaten back Austrian 
armies—the earliest Austrian invasion had 
brought on the World War. Now, ina sin- 
gle month, Austrians and Bulgarians over- 
ran Serbia, and its small army escaped 
total destruction only by an epic winter 
march across the Albanian mountains and 
down to the Adriatic Sea. 

By the end of 1915, after 16 months of 
fighting, the Russians had lost 3.4 million 
men and were down to their last 650,000 
rifles at the front. Yet the tattered ranks 
were filled out with fresh lines of obedient 
peasants, and in June 1916 the Russians 
mounted their last great offensive under 
their best general, Alexei Brusilov. It fell 
with terrific force on the Austrian-held 
sector of the line. The Austrians broke; 
200,000 prisoners were taken in the first 
two weeks. 

Sensing an Allied victory, another Bal- 
kan country, Romania, dropped its neu- 
trality and declared war on Austria. But 
a motley force of Germans, Austrians, 
Bulgarians and Turks, scraped together 
by German generals, crushed Romania in 
a four-month campaign. 

On the Russian front, where the Austri- 
ans had been in full flight before General 
Brusilov, German divisions were rushed 
in to hold the line. For weeks the battle 
seesawed; then the Russian tide slowed, 
halted and receded. Another million lives 
were thrown away in desperate counter- 
attacks. It was the final paroxysm of the 
Russian army. 

On March 8, 1917 revolution broke out 
in Petrograd, and one week later a his- 
toric order reached the front: from now 
on elected committees instead of officers 
were to command the troops. Overnight 
the exhausted Russian army dissolved 
into a mutinous rabble and the war on 
the Eastern Front stumbled to a standstill. 





I. the spring of 1915 the Germans and 
Austrians unleashed the Tarnow-Gorlice 
offensive that drove the Russians out of 
Poland. This extraordinary panorama, 
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painted by Austrian artist Oskar Laske 
who witnessed the scene, shows the Aus- 
trian assault near Gorlice. Like an army 
of ants stretching far to the horizon, 





blue-uniformed Austrians charge across 
the open fields. Russian guns, short of 
ammunition, put up only a feeble pro- 
test and the Austrians have already 
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broken through the Russians’ barbed foreground Austrians are mopping up a ther back, medics carry the wounded 
wire in several places, overrun their pocket of resistance. To the left, troops off the field, fresh rifles and ammuni- 
trenches and driven them up the hill. firing prone start scrambling to their tion are hurriedly unloaded and Russian 


Some Russians are surrendering; in the feet as an officer signals the attack. Far- prisoners are marched off to the rear. 
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Cavalry, death battalions led the charges 


HEADLONG ASSAULT 


The battle lines in the east shifted so 
fast that even horses sometimes had 
trouble keeping up. Here advancing Ger- 
man field artillery, half hidden by swirl- 
ing dust, gallops breakneck through the 
woodland past a fallen horse and rider. 


Byandishing sabers, a company of Cos- 
sacks gallops to the attack. Cossacks, 
tribesmen from the steppes, looked even 
more terrifying than they were. At the 
cry, “The Cossacks are coming!” Austri- 
ans usually dropped their guns and ran. 
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N.: all Russian troops lost their will 
to fight after the revolution. On their 
own initiative, bands of soldiers reor- 
ganized themselves into independent 
units and, swearing to fight to the death 
“for the country and for Russia’s free- 


0. a quiet sector of the Eastern Front 
a German soldier gazes across the win- 
try Polish landscape toward the Russian 
lines. The trenches here, as elsewhere on 
the Eastern Front, were crude compared 
to the elaborate earthworks of the West- 


dom,” fought on, although many units 
were virtually without rifles. These were 
the famous “death battalions.” Here 
soldiers of a death battalion, armed only 
with daggers and red flags, hurl them- 
selves in a charge against the enemy. 
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ern Front. Their zigzag pattern, varied 
with occasional dugouts like the stove- 
heated one in this painting, gave protec- 
tion from enemy shrapnel. The barbed- 
wire entanglements were laid out to 
trap attackers in machine-gun crossfire. 
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Russia’s fall finished the Eastern Front 
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I. the Serbian campaign Austrian cav- 
alrymen herd prisoners to captivity. The 
bulk of the Serbian army escaped to Al- 
bania and was refitted on the island of 


Gathered despondently on a spread of 
straw, wounded Austrians watch their 
comrades trudging past. Retreat was the 
Austrians’ frequent lot. Their equip- 
ment was poor and their morale even 
worse. A third of them were Slavs who 
hated their German-speaking officers al- 
most as much as they did the Russians. 
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Corfu. Later the Serbians were shipped 
around Greece to Salonika, took part in 


the 1918 Allied offensive through the 


Balkans and regained their homeland. 
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A. Petrograd, cradle of the Revolu- 
tion, the Russians in the winter of 1917 
gathered under fluttering banners in a 
huge square to bury their dead. This pic- 
ture, entitled Burial of the Victims of 
the Russian Revolution, was painted 
by Barnard E. Lintott, who was in Petro- 
grad at the time, at the British embassy. 


W.. the collapse of Russia, the Allies 
faced the prospect of seeing some 80 Ger- 
man divisions, hitherto tied up in Poland, 
transferred to the Western Front. But the 
Germans were not able to make the move 
until nine months later, and even then 
could spare only half that number. For 
Alexander Kerensky, Socialist head of 
Russia’s new Provisional Government, 


REVOLUTION 


was pro-Ally and decided, incredibly, to 
carry on the war. He went personally to 
the front and tried to restore the soldiers’ 
wrecked discipline with patriotic speeches. 
What reliable troops remained were gath- 
ered together and on July | the Kerensky 
offensive was launched along the Eastern 
Front. It was a pathetic effort. The Ger- 
mans quickly drove the Russians back. 








AND FINAL COLLAPSE 


Whole regiments deserted and streamed 
to their homes. In November came the 
second revolution. Kerensky fell and the 
Bolsheviks took over, led by Lenin who 
had been shipped across Germany to Rus- 
sia in a sealed railway carriage by the Ger- 
man High Command. Lenin immediately 
called for an armistice. 

It came too late to save the Central 


Powers. Bulgaria was cracking. In Austria 
the imperial government wavered on the 
brink of collapse; there were bread riots in 
the streets of Vienna. The Germans felt 
the pinch of hunger too, and during the 
protracted peace negotiations with the 
Bolsheviks at Brest Litovsk they used 
the pretext of Russian obstructionism to 
march in and occupy the Ukraine, Russia’s 
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breadbasket. The treaty was signed in 
March 1918. 

But the Ukraine, caught in the chaos of 
revolution, never yielded enough grain to 
relieve the threat of starvation on the 
German and Austrian home front. The 
Allied blockade never relaxed its grip, 
while the Allies themselves grew stronger 
daily as convoys of war supplies got safely 
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to port past the U-boats. In July, Ger- 
many’s last desperate push in France spent 
itself and the long retreat began. In Sep- 
tember an Allied army based in the Greek 
city of Salonika advanced into the Bal- 
kans and the Bulgarian army surrendered. 
By this time a far more formidable ally had 
arrived to replace the Russians: the Ameri- 
cans had landed to clinch the final victory. 
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STOP TAKING 
SNAPSHOTS & 
START TAKING 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


If you are really serious about pho- 
tography you want more out of your 
pictures than mere snapshots. You want 
photographs that reflect the true nature 
of the subject, colors that come alive. 
Pictures that are exciting to look at 
more than once. 

No camera, of course, can take a 
good picture. Only the photographer 
can do that. A camera can, however, 
help you avoid mistakes. Here are three 
ways from Minolta to put the mark of 
experience on your photographs. 

The Minolta SR-7, a deluxe 35mm 
single lens reflex camera, is equipped 
with a powerful CdS light meter. You'll 
notice it’s built in (all the way in). 
Nothing gets in your way. 

The CdS meter is the key to pin-point 
perfect exposures. It’s highly sensitive, 
measures just about anything you can 
see, and is every bit as accurate as the 
hand-held meters the professionals use. 
Your pictures show ideal light values 
because the meter measures true light 
only, ignoring extraneous light from 
sun, sky, beach, etc. 

Renowned for high-level performance 
is the world-famous F1.4/58mm Rokkor 
lens. Rokkor is treated with Achro- 
matic coating, a patented Minolta pro- 
cess which brings a new faithfulness to 
color photography. 

The significance of the Minolta SR-7 
becomes obvious when you see it, test it, 
compare it feature for feature with any 
other 35mm camera made. Take a look. 
You'll see the difference and why this 
camera is used by serious photographers 
throughout the world. 

The Minolta Zoom 8 movie camera 
contains all the features you need to 
take home movies with a professional 
touch. 

Zoom 8, too, is equipped with a CdS 
light meter. In this case it’s completely 
automatic. It calculates the available 


light, even the dimmest light, and auto- 
matically sets the camera for you. You 
sight and shoot. That’s all. 

Zoom 8 puts exciting new dimen- 
sions in your movies. Zoom from wide 
angle to tight telephoto (10 to 30mm), 
frame your subject just the way you 
want. Pan from dark shadows to bright 
light. Use slow motion, fast motion, 
or conventional speeds. Focus as close 
as 5 feet. Zoom 8 acts like a computer 
automatically adjusting to any situation. 

Here is a perfectly balanced 8mm 
movie camera, light, compact and truly 
automatic in every respect. See the 
Minolta Zoom 8 first and compare. 

Hi-Matic 7 is a world’s first from 
Minolta and a new concept in cameras. 
It gives you a three-way integrated 
system which provides an answer to 
every photographic situation. 

1. Set it on “Automatic”. With this 
system you simply focus and shoot. 
Everything else is automatic, controlled 
by a built-in CdS light meter. 2. Set 
it on “Manual”. Occasionally you may 
want to operate the camera manually 
for special techniques or unusual effects. 
With this system you are in complete 
command. You select the aperture and 
shutter speed yourself. 3. Use the 
light meter as a guide. The light meter 
scale inside the viewfinder tells you how 
to set the camera in one simple opera- 
tion. It’s easy, accurate and foolproof. 

The cameras shown here are only 
three of a complete range of Minolta 
cameras for every photographic need. 
Look for the name that gives you pho- 
tographs instead of snapshots. 


MINOLTA CAMERA CO., LTD. 









Westerns! 


Take a fast-riding, slow-talking, straight-shooting hero (plus 
trusty horse). Add a demure heroine. Stir in a hateful villain (some 
Indians too). The appeal of this formula—born in Hollywood— 
is not limited to any era, or country. The Western is as popular 
today with Europeans as it is with Americans. The same can be 
said of another happy American discovery: bourbon whiskey. 
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Bourbon! 


Long the favorite in the U.S.A., this strictly American whiskey 
is increasingly the choice of European connoisseurs. They not 
only recognize bourbon as the fine whiskey it is, but they also 
recognize Old Grand-Dad—“‘Head of the Bourbon Family”—as the 
finest of the fine. Discover its unique flavor for yourself. Try 
Old Grand-Dad with soda or on the rocks. Memorable discovery. 


A PREMIER PRODUCT DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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A wily German led the British a wild chase 


BUSH FOX OF AFRICA 





by EDWARD KERN 
I. March, at 94, one of World War I’s 


great commanders died quietly in Ham- 
burg in West Germany. Few people today 
have ever heard of Paul von Lettow-Vor- 
beck or know what he did. Yet his career 
was as extraordinary as Lawrence of Ara- 
bia’s and the lonely little campaign he 
fought in the heart of Africa was one of the 
most remarkable episodes of the war. 

Isolated in the East African bush with- 
out a hope of help from home, and with a 
force mostly of natives that never num- 
bered more than 15,000, Von Lettow out- 
witted, outmaneuvered and outfought 
British forces almost ten times bigger than 
his and was never defeated. He fought and 
marched over 3,500 miles of the most pes- 
tilential territory on earth. When the kai- 
ser’s armies surrendered in 1918, Von Let- 
tow’s was still marching, battle-ready, and 
a thorn in Britain’s side. 

In early 1914, when Von Lettow arrived 
in East Africa (now Tanganyika) to com- 
mand the colony’s tiny military establish- 
ment, the relaxed colonials were pleased to 
have him. He looked efficiently Prussian— 
lean, ruddy-faced, thin-lipped—and had 
some African experience, having spent two 
years in German South West Africa help- 
ing suppress a Hottentot rebellion. The 
colonials watched tolerantly as he drilled 


P., von Lettow-Vorbeck (second 


his askaris, the native troops, in the sticky 
heat. But many of them were outraged 
when they learned that he actually in- 
tended using them in the event of war. 
His small force would not have much more 
than nuisance value against the enemy, 
Von Lettow admitted, but it might tie up 
large numbers of enemy troops that would 
otherwise be free to fight in Europe. Such 
talk was heresy to the colonials, who were 
in no mind to sacrifice themselves for the 
Fatherland and hoped to sit out the war 
as neutrals, having exchanged vague as- 
surances with the British about not 
molesting each other. 

The onset of the war brought a rude 
awakening. Germany’s three other Afri- 
can colonies soon fell to the British— 
first Togoland, then, somewhat later, the 


Cameroons and German South West Afri- 
ca. In German East Africa the British 
bombarded the capital, Dar-es-Salaam 
from the sea and in November launched 
an amphibious assault against the north- 
ern port of Tanga. 

Expecting the German colony to col- 
lapse at a single blow, the British shipped 
8,000 second-rate, seasick Indian troops 
across the sea from Bombay, then thrust 
them ashore into an impenetrable tangle 
of undergrowth to capture Tanga. At al- 
most the first volley from Von Lettow’s 
askaris most of them dropped their guns 
and fled, “gibbering like terrified mon- 
keys,” according to one disgusted officer. 
Speeded by angry swarms of wild bees 
that stung them mercilessly, the fugitives 
scampered headlong back to the barges. 


I. ambush a unit of German askaris 
in German East Africa wait tensely be- 
hind a screen of boughs for the command 
to fire on the oncoming British columns. 


Von Lettow now stepped up the pace 
of the raids which he had begun earlier 
across the northern border into British 
East Africa. Ranging far over the dry- 
grass plains north of Mount Kilimanjaro, 
German-led askaris ambushed British pa- 
trols and captured enough horses to mount 
an extra cavalry company. They struck 
at the 400-mile-long Uganda railroad 
with ritual regularity, knocking out 32 
trains and nine bridges in two months. The 
British massed a motley force of King’s 
African Rifles, Indians, a raffish legion 
of volunteers from Britain, and native 
troops from Rhodesia and Uganda. A 
stream of supplies and irritated advice 
flowed in from London. But Von Lettow 
proved far too elusive. Nothing worked 
for the British. The German began to 
prey on the mind of their Blimpish com- 
mander-in-chief, Major-General Richard 
Wapshare. “He is terrified of him,” wrote 
a subordinate. “The mere mention of 
his name at mess sends him off into a 
shivering fit of apprehension.” It was 
more than a year before the British were 
ready to retaliate. 

The German colonials and askaris now 
flocked to the colors and were fitted out 
from the huge stocks of equipment aban- 
doned by the British at Tanga. Since Ger- 


from right) and two officers sit on the 
porch of a friend’s plantation south of 
Kilimanjaro in 1914. He was then 44, 


man East Africa was cut off from Germany 
by the blockade, Von Lettow hurried to 
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make the colony as self-sufficient as pos- 
sible for the invasion he knew was bound 
to come. Women were set to weaving 
cotton on hand looms. Car tires were fab- 
ricated from local rubber and sulphur. 
Ersatz gasoline was extracted from coco- 
nuts. Commandeered factories turned out 
castor oil, a quinine substitute, chocolate 
and even rubber nipples for feeding bot- 
tles. When the German raider Kénigs- 
berg was sunk after months in hiding up 
the Rufiji River, Von Lettow thriftily 
salvaged her guns. He had them dragged 
north through the bush, converted them 
into field artillery and set up a plant to 
produce ammunition for them. 


Tie long-awaited invasion began in 
March 1916. The British shipped up 18,- 
700 hardy Boers from South Africa under 
the command of Jan Christiaan Smuts, the 
famous Boer guerrilla leader. A scourge 
of the British during the Boer War, Smuts 
was now supreme British commander. 

Smuts found Von Lettow encamped 
with 6,000 men on the sun-browned slopes 
of Kilimanjaro. Rather than take the Ger- 
man positions by storm, Smuts decided to 
envelop Von Lettow with two columns, 
trap him and cut off his escape to the rear. 
He was sure the campaign would be over 
in a matter of weeks. 

The scenery around snow-peaked Kili- 
manjaro is the most spectacular in Africa, 
but it is rough country to fight in. On one 
side of the mountain Smuts’s troops were 
held up by miles of thornbush thickets, as 
bad as barbed-wire entanglements, that 
tore his men’s clothing to shreds. On the 
other side they suffered terribly from thirst 
in the sunbaked plain. Stampeding rhinos 
broke up the British patrols by day. Hun- 
gry lions leapt into the bivouacs at night. 
Communication to the rear broke down 
when herds of giraffes snapped telephone 
wires strung between the trees. Von Let- 
tow’s askaris seemed to be everywhere, 
ambushing from behind logs and sniping 
from trees. When the two battered British 
columns finally joined, Von Lettow had es- 
caped the trap and had slipped off along 
the Usambara railroad toward Tanga. 

Now the tropical rains came on. The air 
turned liquid; rivers became mud-filled 
torrents; the ground turned into a soupy 
morass. But Smuts was too furious at Von 


Lettow and his “damned Kaffirs” to wait. 
Trying another flanking maneuver, he sent 
a strong detachment under General van 
Deventer to cut the Central Railroad, 
the lifeline of German East Africa. Deven- 
ter’s column floundered off. Supply trucks 
bogged down. Hundreds of soldiers fell 
sick with malaria and dysentery, typhoid 
and blackwater fever. Askari units kept 
bobbing up in front of him and, at one 
stubbornly defended point, held up De- 
venter for two months. 

Smuts himself now advanced cautiously 
in pursuit of Von Lettow and his main 
force. To Smuts’s troops the German had 
assumed an almost supernatural shape, 
invisible but always and everywhere men- 
acingly present. But this time Von Lettow 
was several days’ march ahead of him. He 
knew it was futile, for the moment, to 
resist the overwhelming forces on his trail. 
Unlike Smuts, Von Lettow could never re- 
place the losses in his ranks. He had learned 
his lesson early when six of his officers had 
been killed in a single skirmish, a loss of 
15%.“Harass, kill, but don’t get caught,” 
he told his men. 

By August, Smuts was sure that the 
campaign was about over. Both his col- 
umns—his own and Deventer’s—had at 
last reached the Central Railroad at points 


about 50 miles apart and Von Lettow was. 


bottled up between them. His lifeline to 
the coast was cut. To the south of him 
an almost unmapped wilderness of moun- 
tains, semijungle and malarial swamp 
stretched for 500 miles to the border of 
Portuguese East Africa. The time had ob- 
viously come for a last stand and Von Let- 
tow behaved as if he knew it. As Smuts’s 
armies closed in, askaris charged out 
from the swamps to the sound of bugles 
in murderous bayonet attacks. One of the 
Konigsberg guns clattered over the tracks 
on a flatbed car from one front to the 
other and harassed the advancing ranks. 
But when the two British columns finally 
met, Von Lettow and his little army had 
melted into the bush. There was not an 
askari in sight. 

Smuts, at this point, might better have 
halted, secured his gains, and simply have 


I. a hammock slung from a pole a 
sick British soldier is carried across an 
East African river by native bearers. 
Disease cost the British 48,000 casualties. 
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held Von Lettow at arm’s length, beating 
around the bush. Half the colony and both 
its railroads were now his. Yet Von Lettow 
had once again eluded him and Smuts was 
so obsessed that he plunged on in pursuit 
without even waiting to reorganize his 
supply system. Blindly his army followed 
the Germans, often losing its way in the 
thick scrub, constantly waylaid by askari 
patrols that sprang up out of the tall ele- 
phant grass, fired a volley and vanished. 
By the end of September Smuts’s sick and 
starving troops could go no farther. The 
pursuit halted. 


Atco of them Von Lettow’s column 
kept moving slowly forward like a long 
serpent through the bush. The great re- 
treat had become almost a national trek. 
It was an incongruous sight. There were 
several thousand native carriers loaded 
with equipment, food and supplies, sing- 
ing in unison their weird, deep-voiced 
songs while their headman danced and 
shouted in front of them to urge them on. 
There were the sick and wounded, jolting 
along in litters. There were the Germans 
—officers, doctors, civilian administrators 
and their retinues, and a clutch of sailors 
from the Kénigsberg. There were herds of 
cattle. There were the askaris, their tat- 
tered costumes fantastically patched with 
shreds of captured British uniforms; and 
with them their household animals and, in 
a long gaggling column, their wives, who 
served their husbands as cooks and por- 
ters. Many had children slung on their 
backs. Other children were born along the 
way. It was a common sight to see an 
askari charging into battle with an infant 
clinging to his neck. And then there were 
the Kénigsberg cannons, dragged south 
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V.. Lettow’s trek (heavy line) started 
at Moshi in 1916, took him twisting for 
3,500 miles through German East Africa, 
Portuguese East Africa, into Rhodesia. 


over mountain range, swamp and river by 
ox teams and hordes of chanting Africans. 

It is a wonder that the army, doomed 
to continual retreat, did not lose its spirit, 
or that the askaris did not simply mutiny 
and go back to their farms. What possible 
concern of theirs was this white man’s 
war? Yet Von Lettow had surprisingly 
few deserters. The askaris felt a childlike 
devotion to a commander who treated 
them considerately and like human be- 
ings. “Here in Africa we are all equal,” 
Von Lettow used to say. “The better man 
will always outwit his inferior, and the 
color of his skin does not matter.” 

Von Lettow himself had been reduced to 
a shaking skeleton by continual bouts of 
malaria. His feet were bloody and in- 
flamed from the bites of jigger fleas that 
crept into men’s boots and caused fester- 
ing wounds. He eventually had to have two 
toenails removed. His one good eye (the 
other had been injured years before in the 
Hottentot rebellion) was pierced and in- 
fected by a blade of elephant grass, so that 
he could scarcely read handwriting or 
even maps. Yet he bounced daily for 
miles on a bicycle over the bumpy bush 
tracks to scout out the land ahead, and 
in skirmishes he was often in the thick 
of the fighting, chain-smoking cigarets. 

In between he did what he could for the 
men. He brewed a crude sort of quinine 
from tree bark—the men who had to take 
it called it Lettow-schnapps and agreed 
that malaria was better. Since his troops 
had long since worn out their boots and 
many were marching barefoot, he set them 
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WORLD WAR I CONTINUED 


to making new ones out of captured sad- 
dle leather and wild antelope hide. He 
tried his hand at bootmaking himself and 
after much effort produced one boot which 
might have passed for a left although, he 
wryly admitted, it was meant to be a 
right. 

Smuts, still wrestling with his trans- 
port problems, impatiently waited for the 
moment to advance again. Getting food 
and supplies forward to his huge force was 
an almost superhuman job. His engineers 
toiled day and night hacking motor roads 
that washed out with the first heavy rain. 
Pack animals were decimated by tsetse 
flies. His men were collapsing in droves 
from sickness, too. Both sides were tor- 
mented by mosquitoes that flocked so 
thickly that even nets seemed no help. 

The flies were almost as bad. “A dead 
body attracted flies . . . in such numbers,” 
wrote a British soldier, “that their damned 
wings made a sound like water falling.” 
The corpses also attracted jackals. “If 
there was time, stones were always put on 
top [of the dead] to keep the jackals out. 
I once came on to the column at nightfall 
and was scared stiff to see blokes climbing 
out of graves .. . the jackals were pulling 
them out.” 

On New Year’s Day, 1917, Smuts was 
finally ready, and the pursuit began again. 
For Smuts the chase had by now taken on 
the dimensions of a profound personal duel 
that transcended armies, national loyal- 
ties and even the war. He could no longer 
help following in Von Lettow’s footsteps 
wherever they might lead him. A strange 
bond had grown between the two guerrilla 
leaders and they sparred with a quaint 
and Old-World courtesy. Von Lettow re- 





Jan Smuts, Von Lettow’s chief foe, 
went on after the war to become prime 
minister of the Union of South Africa, 


which he helped found. He died in 1950. 


leased captured British officers on the 
promise not to fight again—and the prom- 
ise was always kept. .He could leave his 
most desperately wounded behind, con- 
fident that they would be well cared for in 
Smuts’s well-equipped field hospitals. 
Every now and then Von Lettow re- 
ceived a polite invitation to surrender. 
Von Lettow, taking this:as a sign of dis- 
couragement, would politely decline it. 
Once, Von Lettow actually had Smuts in 
the sights of his machine-gun—he recog- 
nized him by his bristly red beard—but he 
held his -fire. He felt, he later explained, 
that it would have been unsporting to 
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kill the enemy commander. When the 
kaiser awarded Von Lettow the Pour le 
Merite, Germany’s highest decoration 
for valor, Smuts heard about it first and 
sent forward a special messenger with 
the good news, adding his own heartfelt 
congratulations. 

But none of this softened their purpose, 
or the savagery of the skirmishes, or the 
hardships of the pursuit through the jun- 
gle. When the rains came again and the 
supply lines broke down, Smuts’s men 
survived on jungle delicacies like mon- 
keys’ brains, hippopotamus sweetbreads 
and bush-rat pie. The Germans this time 
were scarcely better off. The tsetse fly had 
wiped out most of their cattle herd and a 
number of askaris were reduced to grub- 
bing for roots. Some turned out to be 
poisonous. The askaris who ate them stum- 
bled through the downpour to the British 
positions to surrender and most died 
shortly afterward in convulsions. 


1. early 1917 Smuts had to give up the 
chase. He had been called from military 
duty in Africa to political duties in Lon- 
don. The pursuit was taken over by other 
generals and African troops. The disease- 
stricken British and Boer troops had 
proved unequal to the rigors of bush war- 
fare. Many were shipped home. In Octo- 
ber Von Lettow unexpectedly turned on 
a British column 4,900 strong and routed 
them with a staggering 2,700 casualties 
in a four-day pitched battle. But the 
British still far outnumbered Von Let- 
tow’s column which, now down almost to 
its last bullet, threaded southward on its 
cautious way. 

German East Africa was now almost 
lost. The coastal towns had all fallen. 
Strong enemy columns were converging 
on Von Lettow from the north, from the 
Belgian Congo, from Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land and from the sea. His army, slowed 
by the sick and wounded, was crowded 
into the bottom corner of the colony, with 
only a few miles left to the Rovuma River 
and the border of Portuguese East Africa. 

At this juncture Von Lettow made a 
hard decision. A grass shed was set up in 
a clearing. German medics weeded out 
the hopelessly disabled; they were to stay 
behind and be captured. The next night, 
the rest—2,000 fighting men strong— 
marched off in silence into Portuguese 
East Africa. “The campfires gleamed on 
fantastic shapes, black and white side by 
side,” wrote a German who saw the exo- 
dus. “Some of the shapes were barefooted 
... naked torsos had cartridge belts slung 
across them like bandoliers, some wore 
topis all askew, old felt hats, or uniform 
caps, and some were bareheaded.” 

Next morning the British warily closed 
in on the silent camp. When no shots were 
fired, they swarmed in. A British officer 
rushed along the rows of litters brandish- 
ing a revolver and shouting, “The Gener- 
al! Where’s the General?” Nobody said 
anything, then one askari feebly raised his 
head and began to laugh. In a moment 
the whole camp was roaring and someone 
shouted in broken English, “The General 
—he’s gone to hell!” 

That was on Nov. 18, 1917, and Von 
Lettow had a whole year of fighting still 
ahead of him. None of his troops had any 





idea where their commander was taking 
them. Von Lettow had no clear idea either 
—he did not even care, so long as he could 
keep leading the British farther and far- 
ther into the continent. Sickness was still 
with him, but nobody starved any long- 
er. His askaris by now had been living 
off the land for so long that it had be- 
come their natural way of life. There was 
seldom need to in Portuguese East Africa 
which, though enemy territory, turned 
out to be a real El Dorado. The very first 
border fort they captured after only a 
few shots from Von Lettow’s last remain- 
ing cannon was stocked to the rafters 
with delicacies. The askaris cut loose in 
an orgy of looting, and their Portuguese 
prisoners happily joined in. There were 
enough new rifles to re-equip almost the 
whole force and ammunition to last for 
months. 

The safari continued on its buccaneer- 
ing way, living like princes when they 
found a Portuguese settlement to loot and 
from hand-to-mouth in between. The as- 
kari women were now decked out in low- 
cut silk evening dresses and the porter 
headman had exchanged his rags for a top 
hat and tails. But the British were still 
breathing heavily down Von Lettow’s 
neck. Hostile patrols sometimes biv- 
ouacked so close to him in the dense bush 
that Von Lettow at one point half seri- 
ously issued an order forbidding roosters 
to crow before 9 a.m. so as not to betray 
his whereabouts. He held the British off 
as long as he could; then suddenly dou- 
bled back, slipped through the narrow gap 
between two approaching British columns 
and escaped to the north again. 

The British, believing Von Lettow cap- 
able of anything, feared that he might be 
planning to reconquer German East Af- 
rica and rushed troops to block him. But 
Von Lettow was not looking for trouble. 
He was having enough as it was, feeling 
his way once again through unexplored 
country, driving off British patrols and 
coping with an epidemic of Spanish in- 
fluenza that struck suddenly in Septem- 
ber. It prostrated half his force. But when 
they recrossed the Rovuma River into 
German East Africa, everyone’s spirits 
suddenly lifted and so did the epidemic. 

The going was easier now; the land in 
this southwest corner of the colony was 
fertile. On Von Lettow’s left lay British 
Rhodesia, open and beckoning. His cam- 
paign so far had tied up 160,000 British 
troops in Africa and away from the battle- 
fields of Europe. Perhaps even bigger ar- 
mies would come after him if he broke out 


Karcwing little of bush warfare, the 
British sent armored trucks to Africa. 
They were ineffective though they star- 
tled the askaris, who had never seen one. 


to the west. He had no doubts about his 
askaris; they were ready to follow him 
clear across Africa if need be. Von Lettow 
wheeled into Rhodesia. 

On Nov. 13, 1918, he was about to cross 
a river under enemy fire when a message 
was brought to him from General van 
Deventer with the stunning news that the 
German armies in Europe had surren- 
dered and an armistice had been signed. 
A follow-up note called on him to march 
to the nearby settlement of Abercorn to 
surrender but added that Von Lettow and 
his officers might keep their personal weap- 
ons “in consideration of the gallant fight 
which you have made.” 

Von Lettow called his askaris together. 
“The war in Europe is over,” he told them, 
““.. we have been ordered to cease fight- 
ing. As loyal Germans, we have no option 
but to obey. Some day the achievements 
as well as the sufferings of all of you in 
Africa during these past four and a half 
years will be adequately recognized. For 
the moment, all I can ask you to do is 
loyally, bravely and quietly to accept your 
fate and to remember in your hearts that 
you were undefeated.” 

At Abercorn on Noy. 25 the 3,500-mile 
trek ended. In front of a fascinated crowd 
of British officers and a special guard of 
honor, Von Lettow drew up his band of 
ragged veterans in smart order and proud- 
ly surrendered. 


Foccept for a brief and disappointing 
fling at politics in the 20s, Von Lettow 
spent the rest of his life quietly. After the 
surrender he cabled his fiancee in Germany 
asking if their prewar engagement still 
stood. It did, and they were married in 
1919. In subsequent years his home be- 
came a rendezvous for his old comrades- 
in-arms. Von Lettow got through difficult 
days of food shortages after the Second 
World War with the help of food parcels 
sent by his old enemy and admirer, Jan 
Smuts. One of his later visitors was the 
son of one of his askari veterans. When 
Von Lettow urged him not to despise 
whites or humiliate them for their mis- 
takes, the African replied, “We only re- 
pudiate the small men, father. When the 
white man is big enough, as you were big 
enough, we continue to respect him.” 
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See these exciting new cameras at your favorite store. 


AUTO HALF ZONE FOCUS 


Here are Ricoh’s two half frame compact cameras—the RICOH AUTO HALF with its Zone 
Focus system that lets you select a choice of 3 distance settings and the RICOH AUTO HALF 
with its Fixed Focus system that makes it easy to shoot any picture from 5 feet to infinity. 
The powerful spring motor on both cameras enables you to take 20 shots from one full winding. 
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Hurope: 
Capital 





by PHILIP SIEKMAN 


From FORTUNE, 
Time Inc.’s 
Magazine of Business 





Complications 


IL, their anxiety over the balance- 
of-payments deficit, U.S. officials 
have been urging Europeans to rely 
more on their own capital markets 
instead of borrowing money in New 
York. Indeed, Washington is doiny 
a bit more than urging: the threat 
of a bill to impose a special tax 
on long-term foreign borrowings 
in the U.S. (passed by the House 
of Representatives) has - forced 
Europeans to look to their own 
capital resources. 

In the aggregate, these resources 
appear to be fairly large. The trou- 
ble is that Kurope’s capital mar- 
ket is compartmentalized. As one 
Belgian banker has remarked, it 
resembles a strong room with a 
number of small safes. Singly, 
these repositories of capital are 
inadequate to meet the needs of 
Europe’s growing enterprises. 

One solution to the problem has 
been suggested by Hermann Abs, 
Germany’s powerful private bank- 
er. Abs proposes that in the case of 
a large bond issue it be split up and 
offered in a number of countries 
for subscription in the local cur- 
rency. Thus a British segment of 
the issue would be subscribed in 
sterling, a German in marks, and so 
forth. In theory, the bond would 
carry the same coupon rate in ev- 
ery country, but the conditions of 
the local market would be reflected 
in the issue price. 

What is in effect a pilot run on 
Abs’s scheme is being undertaken 
by the Japanese government. In 
late February, Japan raised $11,- 
500,000 in Swiss franes in Zurich. 
Later this year it plans. to float an- 
other issue in Frankfurt through 
Abs’s Deutsche Bank in order to 
raise an additional $25 million 
in German marks. While the two 
issues are separated by geogra- 
phy and time, there is a close lie 
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between them. They were planned 
and “‘harmonized”’ together by 
Swiss and German bankers. 

A second scheme for floating a 
large capital issue in Europe is 
championed by another banker, 
Fernand Collin, the distinguished 
board chairman of the Kredietbank 
of Brussels. Collin points out that 
a major impediment to expanded 
international financing in Europe 
is a lack of investor confidence in 
the stability of national curren- 
cies. If the lender and borrower 
are in different countries, there is 
a danger that the exchange rates 
between their currencies may be 
altered up or down before the loan 
has run its term. 


This is not a remote risk. An 
Italian who made a three-year loan 
denominated in French franes in 
1956 found that the lire he re- 
ceived in payment were drastically 
reduced by the two franc devalua- 
tions of 1957 and 1958. Even more 
recently, foreign borrowers of Ger- 
man marks or Dutch guilders found 
the cost of their loans in terms of 
their own currencies increased by 
the revaluations of 1961. 

As long as such devaluations 
and revaluations occur, there is no 


ironclad way to protect both bor- 
rower and lender. As Collin has ex- 
plained, “The obvious course of 
action would be to introduce one 
single European currency.” But he 
quickly admits, “The times are not 
ripe for such a radical reform.” 
Collin does believe, however, that 
he has found a method of reducing 
the risks. 

His approach is to issue bonds 
that are denominated in terms of a 
“unit of account,”’ which is given 
a nominal value in terms of gold, 
though it is not payable in gold. 
The gold value of the unit of ac- 
count can be changed during the 
course of the loan, but only under 
very special conditions. Among oth- 
er requirements, the value of 17 
European currencies must change. 
Even if this happens, the unit of 
account is changed only as much as 
whatever real currency has changed 
the least. 

The purchaser of such a bond 
pays for it in any real European 
currency with the actual price cal- 
culated by comparing the gold value 
of the currency used (francs, marks, 
or whatever) with the gold value of 
the unit of account. Later, interest 
and principal repayments are cal- 
culated in a similar fashion. How- 
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German Banker Hermann Abs would split 
up big issues among several currencies. 


ever, the holder of a unit-of-account 
bond can ask to be paid back in 
any of 17 European currencies. 
Hence if all the currencies of Eu- 
rope should be devalued except, for 
instance, the Swiss franc, the hold- 
er of a bond denominated in units 
of account could claim his interest 
and, eventually, the repayment of 
his capital in terms of the unaltered 
gold value of the Swiss franc—no 
matter what currency he used when 
buying the bond. 

Collin arranged the first unit-of- 
account loan as far back as 1961. 
At that time SACOR, the largest 
Portuguese petroleum concern, 
raised the equivalent of $5 million 
in 17-year bonds by this device. The 
largest unit-of-account loan to date 
is an $18-million issue (for 15 years 
on a5%% coupon) last October for 
the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, the 
government development agency 
for southern Italy. Handled by two 
major syndicates headed by Krediet- 
bank and another Belgian bank, 
Banque Lambert, the issue was sold 
in most of the European financial 
centers, but it is now quoted only 
in Luxembourg, a city that has late- 
ly sought vigorously to establish 
itself as an international center of 
finance. (Some of the bonds are, 
however, traded over the counter 
in Brussels.) 


TT. unit-of-account loan has 
drawn some criticism from Euro- 
pean central bankers. The strong- 
est opposition comes chiefly from 
the Swiss, those jealous guardians 
of Kurope’s most stable currency, 
who look on this device as simply 
a Swiss franc loan by another name, 
as indeed it is as long as the franc 
remains solid. The Swiss fear that 
the interest rates on these notes 
will influence the rates on regular 
issues denominated in francs. 

Among other objections is the 
fact that the foreign-exchange com- 
mitments incurred by the borrow- 
er make it almost essential that 
his government be standing behind 
him, or, at the least, that his own 
operations have a wide internation- 
al basis. Four borrowers in the mar- 
ket to date have been government 
agencies of one sort or another, 
and a fifth is partially government- 
owned. However, the unit-of-ac- 
count device does provide some 
borrowers with a workable method 
of raising capital in Europe on a 
continent-wide basis. It is also an 
indication of just how complicated 
life can be in a world of little faith 
in national currencies. 





State 
Business and local Foreign 
Bonds Stocks governments borrowers 
United States 9.8 Zu 8.6 13 
United Kingdom 12 a 0.1 
France 0.8 b 0.0 
Germany 0.6 0.6 b 





a—Vot available 


b—Less than $50 million 


Table, in thousands of millions, shows val- 
ue of obligations issued by various types 
of borrower in U.S. and kuropean capi- 
tal markets. Source: U.S. Treasury officials. 
The U.K. figure combines stocks and bonds. 
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William Lawson’s Whisky. 


If they knew what it was they'd 
all be clamouring. Rare stuff, this. 
Worth looking for, though, isn’t it sir? 
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Full of enthusiasm, the motoring press praise the talented 
Hillman IMP and its sparkling 80 m.p.h. performance. Here are two extracts 
from America’s foremost automobile journals: 


“‘Not one driver in a thousand could get in trouble with 
the IMP; it will out-corner—wet or dry—anything he’s ever 
driven before. The synchromesh on all gears is unbeatable, 
the lever stands straight up from the floor begging to be 
used, and its action is probably the fastest and lightest on 
any mass-produced car ever built’’ Car and Driver 
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“‘For the driver with sporting inclinations, the Hillman isa 
better proposition than one would imagine. The overhead 
camshaft engine is smooth, quiet at all speeds, flexible 
down to 10 m.p.h. in top in spite of its 10.1 compression 
ratio, and emits no valve death rattles at the top of the rev 
range. The floor-mounted gearshift is one of the best | 
have ever used”’ Road and Track 
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Bella ain 


Now it’s a radio, now it’s a phonograph — and 
it’s completely stereophonic too, ready to be 
carried anywhere. With Sharp’s all-new 8 
transistor stereo-phonoradio there’s no place too 
™ far away to enjoy either MW, SW broadcasts 
on model BXG-107 or MW, LW broadcasts on 
its sister set, model LXG-107. Both models 
open up, at a flick of your wrist, into full-fidelity phonographs 
capable of playing your favorite records either monaurally or, using 
the combined detachable speaker and booster amplifier, SP-701, 
stereophonically. Deluxe versions of Sharp’s stereo-phonoradio are 
8 transistor models BXG-700 (MW/SW) and LXG-700 (MW/LW), 
and the 11 transistor model FXG-700 (FM/AM). 

When there’s nothing else quite so magical in the world of 
electronics, you can be almost sure it’s a product by Sharp. 
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THE NEW FACTS AND DOUBTS ABOUT DONORS’ BLOOD 


Transfusion 


by KEITH WHEELER 


An unconscious woman on an operating table in a city 
hospital and 38 convicts inside the walls of a state pris- 
on share a true but incongruous partnership. They all 
undertake a risk of profound concern to modern medi- 
cine—the woman because she must, the prisoners volun- 
tarily for the sake of science. The danger lies hidden 
in the magnificent healing properties of human blood. 


Ga will guide your hands,”’ the 
woman had said the night before, 
forcing a smile as he left her with 
the surgeon’s gentle, timeworn 
joke that she should remember to 
keep their date in the morning. 
Now, in surgery, he was 14 min- 
utes into his work and all his at- 
tention was focused on it. He 
could not see her submissive face 
behind the shield where the anes- 
thetist worked, but it was beautiful 
despite her 65 years and the dis- 
figuring tubes running into mouth 
and nose. She was in God’s hands 
all right—and his own. 

“Numbers, please, Janie?’’ he 
asked. 

“One hundred sixty over 80. 
And 88,” the anesthetist answered. 
Good. Blood pressure strong, pulse 
steady. 

He had gone in at 9:20, not 
knowing what he would find or do 
because 30 years of surgery had 
taught him that it cannot be done 


out of a recipe book. But he did 
know that everything was as ready 
as it could be. 

Readiness included two pints 
(1,000 cc) of Type O Rh Positive 
blood, cross-matched and avail- 
able from the refrigerator in 30 
seconds. It was a common blood 
type and, in the event of hemor- 
rhage, more could be had. The me- 
chanical inlets, the cannulas, had 
been inserted in her veins so that 
he could transfuse in a hurry, if 
necessary. But he hoped he would 
not have to. Deep within him, as 
embedded as the skill in his fin- 
gers, was the knowledge that a 
transfusion held not only the won- 
derful promise of life but a risk 
of death. 

He had begun his work knowing 
he had both a good patient (heart, 
blood count and pressure all sound 
and satisfactory) and a very bad 
case. The cancer was there, plain 
to see in the X-ray films clipped to 


the shadow box and proven by 
a biopsy. But how much was in- 
volved? At the minimum he half 
expected to reconstruct this body 
in a way that would permit it to 
live but permanently alter its func- 
tion. By the book the extreme pro- 
cedure would be described as an 
abdomino-perineal, and it would 
involve total removal of the rec- 
tum and construction of a colos- 
tomy, a permanent terminus of the 
digestive tract in the patient’s side. 
If he did have to go that far, he 
would almost certainly need the 
blood. 

These first 14 minutes had gone 
well. It was important that he had 
been able to ‘“‘mobilize”’ or free the 
bowel from its attachments to the 
back wall. He had identified the 
vulnerable ureters and marked 
them safe from harm. He had tied 
off the blood vessels supplying the 
involved section of bowel. Then, 
in touch with the tumor mass, he 
had been able to say, “‘Now, I can 
be bold.”’ 

He worked on. Sponges, clamps, 
ligatures, scissors, scalpel came to 
his hand. Now he moved many 
inches above the tumor and cut 
between two clamps. He lifted the 
free end of descending colon from 


Lurking Risks of 


the incision and put it aside. More 
blood vessels were tied off. Then 
his fingers went deep into the pel- 
vis, felt out the lower limit of the 
tumor and passed beyond it. He 
clamped and cut again. The cancer 
came out with wide areas of nor- 
mal bowel to either side of it. This 
was what it was all about, getting 
rid of the discolored killer. 

He asked for the numbers again. 
He was watching the blood. The 
numbers told the story, but clinical 
appearance told also. The body 
under his hands was firm and 
warm. He had had no bad bleeders 
—so far. Oozing, yes; but few of 
the sponges he had dropped, to be 
removed and watchfully counted 
by the circulating nurse, were real- 
ly saturated. 


[. the 32nd minute, his first and 
second assistants brought together 
the healthy, pink tube ends of rec- 
tum and sigmoid and he began 
the first line of sutures that would 
rejoin them. Six minutes later he 
began the second line. In the 44th 
minute, as he began the third and 
next-to-last suture line, tension 
suddenly left the room. 





‘“‘Wonderful team,” he said. 
‘*Fine nurses, brilliant anesthetist, 
great surgeon—and three lousy as- 
sistants.’’ The team chuckled. 

It was nearly, but not yet en- 
tirely, sure. His eye caught an ooz- 
ing bleeder deep in the wound. He 
placed a sponge on it and stepped 
back. The circulating nurse, alert 
to every movement, said, ‘‘Tell a 
three-minute story.” 

He began a fanciful yarn. If the 
small bleeder would seal itself by 
clotting it would not have to be 
tied and nature would do the job. 
Otherwise he would have to tie it 
—and he preferred not to. The 
story took three minutes and 10 
seconds. The sponge was lifted. 
The bleeder had clotted. 

Still a most important question 
remained and he asked it: “‘Janie, 
it looks as though we are going to 
get by without using the blood. 
What do you think?” 

In her right ear, coming up by 
tube from the stethoscopic device 
sunk in the patient’s esophagus at 
heart level, the anesthetist heard 
the undiminished beat. Beside her 
the respiratory-assistor machine 
kept up its measured pant. She 
read pressure and pulse again. 
They were steady. The unknowing 
face at her fingertips was warm and 
toned with life. ‘‘No,”’ she said, 


“‘we don’t need it.” 

It was done—except for closing 
up. The cancer was out and the re- 
sected bowel was joined in end-to- 
end anastomosis, the most desir- 
able way to make it whole again. 
The mind behind the accepting 


face could not know—indeed, 
might never know—how much it 
had been spared. The surgeon 
would not have hesitated to trans- 
fuse, but. was glad it had not been 
necessary. The power of the blood 
—for good or for ill—was still in 
the bottle. 


T use blood or not to use it is 
only one of the succession of life- 
and-death judgments that must be 
made during major surgery. That 
morning, in hundreds of operating 
rooms, other surgeons had con- 
fronted the choice. They would 
confront it again tomorrow—and 
the day after. Most would regard 
the blood’s power with awe. 

‘“‘When we use blood we have 
got to use it intelligently,” says Dr. 
Raymond L. White, director of the 
American Medical Association’s 
Division of Environmental Medi- 
cine. ‘‘Most physicians do. But un- 
fortunately a few don’t. Some just 
order it as a general tonic.” 

‘Some horrendous things can 
happen,”’ says a surgeon. ““Added 
to all the other considerations, the 
use of it has to depend on people. 
Even the best people, working un- 
der the best of technical circum- 
stances, can make mistakes. We do 
not use it lightly.” 

Still, they use an awful lot of it. 
This year the U.S. alone will con- 
sume somewhere between five and 
six million units and about two 
and one half million persons will 
receive transfusions. This adds up 
to a veritable river of life—some 
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750,000 gallons a year—one of the 
most effective therapies known to 
modern medicine. Because of it 
tens of thousands of persons this 
year will live who would other- 
wise die. 

But here is a paradox. Because of 
blood transfusions, hundreds will 
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die who might otherwise live. Still 
others will suffer months of crip- 
pling or wasting disease. Why? The 
answers are only partly known. 
They lie divided among human 
fallibility, the fact that no one life 
stream is an exact chemical carbon 
copy of another, and stealthy con- 
taminants which can lie hidden in 
blood. Disorder and mismanage- 
ment also play a part, as do both 
callous dishonesty and honest ig- 
norance. Working with blood re- 
mains a frontier science with much 
yet to be learned. 

There is nothing new about the 
idea of transferring blood from 
one person to another. Surgical 
legend tells us that as early as 1492 
three youths were bled to death in 
a vain attempt to rejuvenate Pope 
Innocent VIII. In the 17th Centu- 
ry, after William Harvey discov- 
ered that blood circulated, numer- 
ous transfusions—sometimes with 
animals as donors—were attempt- 
ed and a few were freakishly suc- 
cessful. But in modern times it was 
not until the slaughterhouse bat- 
tles of World War II that transfu- 
sion, mostly with plasma, became 
a common surgical technique. 
Plasma, which is human blood 
with the red cells and other con- 
stituents removed, is vastly easier 
to store and transport than whole 
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blood and requires no matching 
for type. It needed the Korean 
War—and recognition of whole 
blood’s therapeutic superiority 
over plasma—to confirm it as the 
prime agent to save life in surgery, 
shock or disaster. But increasing- 
ly in the years since, medicine has 
learned to be wary of this incom- 
parable tool. 

There are compelling reasons to 
be fearful, even when every con- 
ceivable measure has been taken 
to insure safety. And sometimes 
the safety measures slip. Somehow 
the wrong blood gets to the wrong 
patient or doesn’t get there at the 
right time. Or the blood that ar- 
rives is over age. Blood kept more 
than 21 days after being drawn is 
reduced in its oxygen-carrying po- 
tency by the progressive death of 
its red cells and proportionately 
increased in danger by the accu- 
mulated debris of dead cells. 

There is also a lack of reliable, 
uniform, nationwide standards of 
control. The total traffic in blood 
in the U.S. in 1964 is less well regu- 
lated than, say, the sale of stocks 
and bonds. And this stuff goes 
into the life stream of humanity, 
not into the arid security of a safe- 
deposit vault. No organization, 
agency or authority holds power 
to control this vast disorderly flow 
of life. Nobody can guarantee its 
purity, or fix a standard price. No- 
body has full power to standard- 
ize the selection of donors, the 
techniques for taking blood from 
them, the criteria for sanitation, 
for processing, storing, distribut- 
ing, matching or administering it. 
The only completely operative con- 
trols appear to be individual skills, 





each a quality of the human ani- 
mal which, history demonstrates, 
also lacks standardization. 

One towering worry is the prob- 
lem of the professional donor. A 
few who sell blood for money meet 
very high standards—nurses, med- 
ical students or possessors of rare 
types who have been carefully 
screened. But perhaps as much as 
20% of the country’s blood for 
transfusion comes from donors in 
whose background the only cer- 
tainty is that they want the money. 

These are human factors. And 
the human factor persists in the 
delicate business of blood match- 
ing and establishing compatibility. 
Every man’s blood is unique to 
himself and the introduction of 
incompatible blood can result in 


distortion and destruction of red 
cells, which in turn can lead to 
fever or death. Incompatible blood 
can kill as quickly as a rifle bul- 
let—and does. 

Also, scientists have found that 
there are many sub-groups in ad- 
dition to the basic A, B, O, AB 
and positive or negative Rh fac- 
tors. Their multiplicity is now such 
that a surgeon recently called them 
“‘flabbergasting.”” 

But perhaps more perilous than 
anything else are the diseases that 
can and do lie hidden in the human 
blood. In certain phases of its de- 
velopment syphilis, for example, 
can go undetected and be trans- 
mitted by blood transfusion. Ma- 
laria is also transmissible. And 
worst of all is serum hepatitis, a 
virus disease which inflames the 
liver and can cause debilitating 
and even fatal disease. The dan- 
ger of such diseases causes many 
blood-gathering agencies to re- 
ject tattooed persons and _ nar- 
cotics users—for fear that con- 
taminated needles may have made 
them hepatitis carriers. But iron- 
ically, such precautions are not 
enough: even apparently healthy, 
well-intentioned donors may be 
unwitting carriers. 


The American Association of 
Blood Banks, which was founded 
in 1947, has been trying hard to 
infuse a degree of order and co- 
ordination into the practices and 
standards of community blood 
banks and blood-using hospitals. 

The association’s most ambi- 
tious effort is its national Blood 
Clearing House program. This is a 
system for delivering blood wher- 
ever it is required, of exchanging 
blood credits among agencies and 
of periodically squaring up ac- 
counts among borrowers and lend- 
ers. The clearing house, adminis- 
tered by unpaid volunteers, en- 
courages the idea of voluntary 
giving; the properly indoctrinated 
friends or relatives of patients, 
though far from the bedside, may 
donate blood through the clearing- 
house system rather than send 
gifts. This system improves the 
quality of the blood supply be- 
cause inspection and accreditation 
are required of every blood bank 
accepted into the system. Accredi- 
tation is granted or withheld by 
a corps of volunteer physician- 
inspectors. By last year the asso- 
ciation had approved 600 member 
banks, which circulated or ex- 
changed many thousand units of 





blood in the course of the year. 

In similar ways more than half 
of the nation’s blood supply, pos- 
sibly as much as 80%, is assembled 
through procurement programs 
keyed, hopefully, to high ethical 
and technical standards. Probably 
the foremost blood agency, if for 
no other reason than it is the larg- 
est single organization and among 
the oldest involved, is the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, which draws, proc- 
esses, stores and distributes 2,600,- 
000 units a year from unpaid vol- 
unteers. Much of this volume 
comes through contracts with com- 
panies or groups whose personnel 
donate in return for an understand- 
ing that any blood they or their 
families or colleagues may some- 
day need will be replaced. 

The Red Cross has done con- 
siderable pioneering work to make 
blood safer and surer. Its basic ef- 
fort has been to make blood-col- 
lecting equipment disposable, thus 
avoiding contamination by re-use. 
The Red Cross began using a dis- 
posable vacuum bottle with its first 
blood collections in 1948. A dis- 
posable one-use collection kit was 
introduced during the Korean War. 
All Red Cross centers are experi- 
menting with collapsible plastic 
bottles and some use them exclu- 
sively. The soft plastic bottle treats 
the delicate red cells more gently, 
and prevents air from getting in- 
side since blood can be squeezed 
from the soft container without 
introducing air pressure. 

The Red Cross minimums for 
contributors of whole blood are 
spelled out in long detail, but the 
most significant—and revealing— 
standards may be summarized 
briefly: either sex; ages between 21 
and 59; weight at least 110 pounds; 
temperature, pulse, blood pressure 
and hemoglobin (the oxygen-car- 
rying capacity of the blood) all 
within normal tolerances. Prospec- 


tive donors are rejected for many 
reasons: current pregnancy or 
childbirth within the previous year, 
receipt of a transfusion within the 
prior six months or of certain vac- 
cinations or immunization injec- 
tions, a history of certain diseases. 
No donor is acceptable more often 
than five times a year. 

“‘Nobody can quarrel with the 
motives of our donors,’’ Dr. Sam 
T. Gibson, director of the na- 
tional Red Cross blood program 
said. ‘‘They give out of either en- 
lightened self-interest or a kind 
of disinterested compassion—the 
impulse to help somebody they’ll 
never know.” 

Similarly, unimpeachable mo- 
tives and carefully framed stand- 
ards—not necessarily identical 
with those of the Red Cross—pre- 
vail in many hospital and research 
blood banks, and in a growing 
number of community programs. 

Two of the nation’s greatest cit- 
ies are making impressive efforts 
to control and improve their sup- 
plies. Over the last five years Chi- 
cago has been developing its Co- 
operative Blood Replacement 
Plan, a system under which the 
civically motivated volunteer who 
gives one pint is guaranteed what- 
ever blood he personally may need 
during the next four years or all 
any member of his family may 
need during one. In New York, 
which has been getting as much as 
52% of its supply from -doubtful 
professional donors, the four-year- 
old Community Blood Council just 
recently got around to opening a 
$9.2 million blood center intended 
to take ‘‘over-all responsibility for 
the total supply.” 

‘*This will be much more than 
merely a big blood supermarket,” 
Dr. Aaron Kellner, the council’s 
medical director, said recently. 
“‘We will know where every unit 
of blood is in the city—its type, its 


age, where it was drawn. We will 
provide laboratory and profession- 
al services, make blood fractions 
and related products available, 
freeze and store rare blood types, 
do the difficult cross-matching.”’ 


A\amirabie as they are, the sev- 
eral voluntary and community ac- 
tivities still fall discouragingly 
short of accord on how best to do 
the job. Their failure to agree dis- 
turbs both the public and physi- 
cians. But far more disconcerting 
is the problem posed by some com- 
mercial blood banks. They sell 
blood as a commodity for profit, 
like potatoes, and buy it from pro- 
fessional donors who drain out 
their own vital juices as a straight 
business proposition. Some such 
banks are above reproach. But se- 
rious dangers can lurk within the 
veins of the man who regularly 
sells his blood and sometimes, in- 
deed, may depend on it as his only 
source of income. One authorita- 
tive study found the incidence of 
hepatitis among professional do- 
nors at least six times greater than 
among volunteers from the fami- 
lies of patients. 

‘*As more and more transfusions 
have been done in recent years the 
process has become routinized,”’ 
said Dr. George R. Meneely, for- 
mer director of the A.M.A.’s De- 
partment of Scientific Assembly. 
“And as volume has increased and 
routine becomes established, the 
precautions may have decreased.” 

The medico-legal literature of 
blood transfusion, of absorbing in- 
terest to the profession but under- 
standably not often made avail- 
able to the lay public, records a 
significant number of cases charg- 
ing negligence or malpractice. 
Among the most bizarre cases on 
record was one heard by the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme 


] n Red Cross blood storage 
refrigerator in New York, 
Custodian William Thatcher 
selects type from one of 1,500 
pints in plastic containers. 


Court of New York in 1946. The 
patient was awarded $6,500 dam- 
ages from a hospital after she had 
an incompatible reaction to a 
blood transfusion. The plaintiff 
charged that a nurse and intern 
entered her room and told her that 
she was to receive a blood trans- 
fusion and that the blood had been 
donated by her daughter, Lillian. 
She protested that nobody had ad- 
vised her of need for a transfusion 
and that, in any case, she had no 
daughter named Lillian. They gave 
her the blood anyhow. The court 
held that the transfusion consti- 
tuted negligence at least, if not also 
trespass and assault and battery. 

Where negligence has been indi- 
cated the courts have sometimes 
ruled for the plaintiff. But, thus far, 
they have taken the opposite view 
in suits concerning the transmission 
of hepatitis by transfusion. Hepa- 
titis is admittedly the worst of the 
perils inherent in blood but both 
courts and physicians consider it 
a necessary calculated risk. The 
courts have held that, considering 
the patient’s need, it would be 
more negligent to withhold the 
transfusion for fear of the disease 
than to give it and take the risk. 

Hepatitis is an insidious disease 
about which medical researchers 
know a lot less than they would 
like. The virus cannot be detected 
in the blood. Its clinical symptoms 
include fever, chills, loss of appe- 
tite, nausea and jaundice, and its 
effects are inflammation of the liv- 
er and damage, often permanent 
and sometimes fatal, to that vital 
organ’s structure. There are be- 
lieved to be two types of the dis- 
ease: infectious hepatitis, which 
may be acquired through contam- 
inated food or water and which 
may be passed from person to per- 
son in intimate association; and 
homologous serum hepatitis, which 
appears to be carried only in blood 
serum and is commonly transmit- 
ted by blood transfusion or con- 
taminated surgical instruments. 
The two diseases are clinically dif- 
ferent. Infectious hepatitis makes 
its onset more suddenly and vio- 
lently; serum hepatitis has a long- 
er incubation period (up to 180 
days), lasts longer, has milder 
symptoms, but.kills more people. 

Those of us over 40, who are 
more likely to find ourselves on 
operating tables, have the most to 
fear from hepatitis. But any of the 
dangers in blood is magnified in 
direct proportion to the number of 
units administered. Thus few mat- 
ters in medicine are more contro- 
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versial than the single-unit (one- 
pint) blood transfusions. Many 
surgeons are scornful of colleagues 
who administer just one unit of 
blood to adult patients not active- 
ly bleeding, holding that they ex- 
pose the patient to all the risks in- 
volved in any transfusion without 
doing him any comparable good. 

“If, personally, I were given a 
choice between the risk of one unit 
of blood or having my appendix 
out, there would be no question— 
you could take the appendix,”’ one 
surgeon says. ““Anybody whoneeds 
only one pint doesn’t need any,” 
says another. ‘‘The best you can 
say for one-unit transfusions is that 
they are cosmetic.” 

Others would disagree, particu- 
larly in cases of infants or children, 
where one standard 500-cc unit in 
relation to the total blood volume 
could be enough or even more than 
necessary. Nevertheless, it is esti- 
mated that at least 40% of the ap- 
proximately six million pints of 
blood transfused yearly in the U.S. 
is administered in single units. 

Considering the vital functions 
blood must perform, what, if any- 
thing, is being done to satisfy the 
enormous need and to alleviate 
the manifest dangers? The answer 
is quite a lot. And much of it seems 
extraordinarily encouraging. 

A mighty step forward would be 
a sure technique for quick-freezing 
massive quantities of blood so 
that it could be stored indefinitely. 
A patient could contribute his own 
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blood in advance, sending it to be 
frozen and stored against the day 
of a major operation. 

“*Since it would be his own, you 
couldn’t possibly give him any- 
thing he hasn’t already got,” says 
one surgeon. 

Though scientists are already 
freezing and storing blood, the 
process still is slow, cumbersome 
and the capacity is still inadequate 
to the need. But the road ahead 
holds inviting promise. The Cuba 
crisis two years ago, with its sud- 
den emergency demand for 1,600 
blood units for the blockading 
fleet, pushed the U.S. Navy to new 
energy in a search for a quick, 
mass technique. Now Dr. Harold 
Meryman, research investigator in 
low-temperature biology at the 
Naval Research Institute in Be- 
thesda, Md., and his associates feel 
confident that an acceptable solu- 
tion will be forthcoming soon. 


B.. the race for truly safe blood 
will never be won until the hepa- 
titis virus has been cornered. One 
of the most fascinating fields of 
search has been for 10 years along 
an axis running from the Parke, 
Davis microbiology laboratories in 
Detroit to Children’s Memorial 
Hospitalat Northwestern Universi- 
ty in Chicago, to the Joliet branch 
of the Illinois state prison. 

It is slow, hard work, partly 
because the virus is extraordinarily 
sneaky, partly because nobody has 
found a laboratory animal suscep- 
tibie to it and thus the virus can be 





cultivated only in human tissue, 
and partly because the long incu- 
bation time makes the passage of 
the virus from generation to gen- 
eration a tedious business. But 
this research team is convinced that 
it has nailed down at least two 
strains of the virus. If eventual- 
ly the team’s work proves out be- 
yond scientific doubt, the next 
strides to be hoped for would be: 
1) a vaccine which could immu- 
nize without creating carriers, 2) a 
quick test to determine whether 
blood is clean or contaminated, 
3) some treatment which would 
render the virus harmless. 

The virus strains. were first iso- 
lated in 1956 by a team of Parke, 
Davis researchers headed by Dr. 
Wilton Rightsel and Dr. I. W. Mc- 
Lean. Their work attracted the at- 
tention of Dr. Joseph D. Boggs, a 
professor of pathology at North- 
western University Medical School 
who had been working along sim- 
ilar lines since 1952. Dr. Boggs 
carried the viruses to the prison 
at Joliet and, with inmate volun- 
teers, set about the exacting task 
of learning whether these were, in- 
deed, viruses which could cause 
hepatitis in man. 

By July 1961, having worked 
through a case load of some 400 
volunteers, he felt able to report to 
the A.M.A. that the team had 
something of real interest. Injected 
with the cultured virus, several pris- 
oners in a controlled experiment 
had developed clear clinical evi- 
dence of hepatitis. Then, exper- 
imenting with an attenuated virus 
to learn whether it might produce 
immunity, he found the volunteers 
developing significant antibodies 
against the disease. 

This group laid the foundation 
for a controlled one-year test of a 
vaccine. 

Some time ago Dr. Boggs was in 
the prison to begin screening pros- 
pective volunteers. His station was 
a barren and chilly room inside the 
prison yard. The men began to file 
in as the passes reached them at 
their work assignments. Killers, ar- 
sonists, burglars, wife beaters, they 
all looked pretty much alike, some 
talking and joking, others sub- 
dued, most quietly attentive. Even- 
tually there were 38 of them ranged 
around the walls. Dr. Boggs lit a 
cigaret. 

““We called you in here because 
you showed interest in the notice,” 
he said. ‘“You haven’t volunteered 


A: Naval Research Institute in 
Bethesda, Md., Dr. Harold 
Meryman conducts tests to 
improve blood-freezing techniques. 


for anything and you can leave any 
time you want to.” 

“I don’t want to leave,”’ a pris- 
oner said. ‘‘But we got the last 
football game, East Yard against 
West Yard, going at noon. I hope 
I can make that.” 

“Yow ll make it,” the doctor 
said. “‘Now, some of you know 
that we’ve been studying a disease 
called hepatitis for 10 years. What 
that means is liver inflammation, 
some people call it jaundice. Have 
any of you ever had it that you 
know?” 

‘“You mean you can have it and 
get over it?” asked a handsome 
youth in dungarees. 

““Well, I had it and got over it,” 
Dr. Boggs said. 

“‘That’s funny. My wife told me 
it can’t be cured—but anyway, I 
do the deciding.” 

“Well, now, what we’re doing 
is trying to make a vaccine—a 
medicine to prevent hepatitis, if 
you want to call it that. We’ve 
made progress over these 10 years 
but we’ve got a long way to go.” 

“‘Why would you want to do it 
here?” asked a stocky, alert man 
in his 30s. 

“‘That’s a good question,” the 
doctor said. ‘I’m giad you asked 
because I want to make that clear. 
It isn’t because nobody cares what 
happens to you. But the plain fact 
is that in a study such as this, we 
must have control of the volun- 
teers. | have to know for certain 
where you are. Not only to take 
care of you if you get sick, but 
also to know for sure how the ex- 
periment’s going. I couldn’t do 
that anywhere else—not even in 
the Army. With you men I know 
you’re not going to disappear.” 


The men chuckled. 

‘“How about if you maybe used 
narcotics?”’ a prisoner asked. 

‘*We screen you pretty carefully. 
If you picked up hepatitis using 
dirty needles, and if it is still in 
your body, we should be able to 
detect the virus or the antibodies. 
You would then be eliminated in 
the screening program.” 

“Well, I'd like to know if I get 
sick, is there going to be any per- 
manent trouble afterward?” 

‘*I don’t know. In 10 years we’ve 
never noted any lasting aftereffects. 
But if we knew all the answers we 
wouldn’t be here.” 

‘*There’s another thing,” put in 
a big towheaded man. ‘‘What do 
we get out of it?” 

“If I take you on the program, 
you get a few dollars to begin with. 
Then if I bleed you, you get a 
small fee each time. If you let me 
make a liver biopsy—and I hope 
you will, because that’s where we 
learn the most—you get more 
money each time I do it. Maybe 
three times.” 





CONTINUED 


PRIME MINISTER TO A GROWING WORLD 


FIAT 


Throughout the world, the real long-term measure is 
the market. Not decrees. Not legislation. NO individual. 
& In empires, kingdoms, and republics, what works 
best sells best. Fiat learned this first by producing an 
automobile that now sells in 125 countries. As Fiat's 
cars got around, Fiat became familiar with the transpor- 
tation needs of all those nations. ™ Next to the need for 


transport was the need for agricultural mechanization, 
and advances in industrial and marine power. That is 
why Fiat cars, trains, trams, trucks, buses, tractors, 
diesel-powered ships, gas turbines, and jet aircraft op- 
erate under just about every flag there is. lf No one ap- 
points you to a post like this. You find yourself init. You 
have to work hard to hold it. M@ FIAT S.p.A. Turin, Italy 
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Only Lufthansa’s ‘Europa Jet’ cruises at 600 mph 
without putting its nose outside Europe 


Touching 600 mph is just cruising to the Europa Jet’, Lufthansa’s 
name for the Boeing 727. Yet Lufthansa will use this new, fast 
medium-range aircraft on short-hop flights — from Germany to 
Madrid, Barcelona, Copenhagen, Stockholm, London, Milan, Rome 
and the Near East. Why? Because you get all the speed, power 
and importance of a big intercontinental flight, even when you’re 
going only a short distance. 

In just 12 minutes Europa Jet’ can set down and pick up its pas- 


Montreal 





sengers or cargo. Built-in passenger steps emerge immediately 
after the arrival. Electric starters speed the jet into flight. The three 
jet engines have a reserve power unique among passenger-carry- 
ing aircraft. 

Thanks to Lufthansa’s ’Europa Jet’, intercontinental standards will 
now apply to air travel from one European city to another. You’ll 
sink back into the cushioned luxury of spacious cabins, and meas- 
ure in minutes the flying time to Madrid, Milan, StockholmorLondon. 


Kobenhavn 








Stockholm 























Palma de Mallorca 
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Santiago de Chile Sao Pau! Dakar 
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‘It didn't kill me’ 


BLOOD continueD 


““What’s a biopsy?” 

The doctor turned to a lean, 
healthy-looking young prisoner 
and asked him to stand up. 

“That’s why I asked for Benny 
to be brought here,”’ he said. “‘Ben- 
ny has been on the program be- 
fore and became as sick as anyone 
ever has. Do you want to tell him 
about a biopsy, Benny?” 

‘Well,’ Benny said, ‘‘they go 
into you with this here needle—oh, 
about so long,’ measuring it on a 
finger. ‘“‘But they dope it all up 
with Novocain or something so 
you don’t hardly feel it. Nothin’ 
to it, not actually.” 

““Anybody want to leave now?” 
the doctor asked. “‘If you do, show 
a hand.” There were no hands. 

‘“How’s this figure with the pa- 
role board?”’ another man wanted 
to know. 

“It doesn’t. It shows on your 
records, but that’s all. I have no 
connection with the parole board 
and we can’t promise you a thing.” 

‘Gettin’ kind of close to that 
football game,’ somebody said. 

“TI guess it is. Anyhow, that’s 
all for today—except one thing. If 
you come along with this, I can’t 
promise I won’t make you sick. I 
can’t even promise that the experi- 
ment will not kill you.” 

““Yeah, we know that,” Benny 
said softly. ‘‘But it didn’t kill me; 
I got well.” 

Dr. Boggs’s work with that group 
is now over. None of the 38 con- 
tracted hepatitis and Dr. Boggs is 
continuing his studies and experi- 





ments with other volunteers. He 
believes, cautiously, that he and his 
fellow scientists are ‘‘closer” to 
finding a vaccine, and “‘closer’’ to 
devising a test for determining 
whether or not blood has been con- 
taminated. But they are no closer 
to coming upon a method of ren- 
dering the virus harmless. 

Thus the long, often frustrating 
search goes on. The urgent need 
for answers is demonstrated every 
day by surgeons who must weigh 
blood’s immense therapeutic value 
against the risk it carries for the 
lives entrusted to their hands. The 
cause may be advanced a step every 
time an individual surgeon, look- 
ing down on the sleeping body of a 
65-year-old woman on his oper- 
ating table and making his judg- 
ment, is glad that he can save her 
without blood. 

Meanwhile, patient men in lab- 
oratories seek out the reluctant 
clues and test them and then test 
them again. All are helped by the 
convict volunteers, rejected by the 
public but offered an opportunity 
to serve it—and at the same time 
take in a few dollars for tailor- 
made cigarets instead of rolling 
their own from state-issue tobac- 
co. From these men society could 
eventually learn how to cleanse 
the deadliest taint from its cor- 
rupted blood. 

Prisoner, speed the day. 


| nmate volunteers at Illinois 
state prison, Joliet, get 

shots from Dr, Joseph Boggs 
in.long-range experiment 

to produce a cure for hepatitis. 
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The krone is local currency in Norway. 


90 is this. 


Bank of of Amvrica 


ATIUNAL™S: Siu ASSOC LATION 


SAN meRe RCS CA 


SRNTA USA. 








Dining in Oslo? Hiring a guide to Skjeggedals 
Falls? Pay with BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES. Norwegians know them as well as 
Parisians do. And you, as a traveler, should know 
that they’re loss-proof, theft-proof. Only your 
signature makes them valid, so they’re money 
only you can spend. Sold at banks everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION * 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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/ n her Manhattan studio, 
Elaine de Kooning 

(right) is surrounded by 
some of her efforts to date. 
Five of the paintings will 


Fair and one is destined 
for the Truman Library in 
Independence, Missouri. 


A: left, Mrs. de Kooning 
worked on charcoal likeness 
as the late President 

studied his papers at his 
winter White House in 
Palm Beach. Below, Caroline 
Kennedy joined another 
informal sketching session 
while the President 
conferred with Agriculture 
Secretary Orville Freeman. 


for a Famous 
Likeness 


When Elaine de Kooning was commissioned in 
late 1962 to do a portrait of John F. Kennedy 
for the Truman Library, she thought she would 
finish it in a week or so. But, in seven informal 
sketching sessions at Palm Beach, she found 
that the appearance of her subject changed al- 
most minute by minute. As she recalls it, ‘“He 
had an extraordinary variety of expressions 


that had nothing to do with smiling or frown- 
ing. .. . One day his face would be thin, al- 
most boyish, the next day it would appear to 
be very full.”’ 

The commission turned into a project which 
so far has produced hundreds of sketches and 
23 finished paintings. And Mrs. de Kooning 
is still striving for the perfect fusion, in one 
portrait, of the changing expressions that flick- 
ered across the late President’s face. Mean- 
while, by quite a different process, the U.S. 
Post Office has arrived at a Kennedy likeness 
for a new commemorative stamp (see p. 80). 


be at the New York World’s 
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ASAHI PENTAX 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTO CONTEST 








WHTEPHALIMOHAJIbHbIM SOTOPPA®HYECKHH KOHKYPC 


Concours International de Photo 


tae 


Internationale Fotowedstrijd 


Internationella Fototaevling 
em © @ Hh | 


MAIEONHS OQTOLrPAGDIKOS’ ATATQNISMOS 





Kansainvalinen Valokuvauskilpailu 


1,228 PRIZES tian’ sso 


INCLUDING FREE TRIP TO JAPAN 
FOR > GRAND PRIZE WINNERS 
VIA PAN AMERICAN 











Contest is now open. Start shooting with your Asahiflex, Asahi 
Pentax or Honeywell Pentax with Takumar lenses. Get your con- 
test rules and entry blanks from your Asahi Pentax distributors. 


Asahi Optical Co., Ltd. 


C.P.O. 895, Tokyo 


5, ave. Clemenceau, Brussels 7 
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Going to the New York World’s Fair ? 


Ensure the success of your U.S. trip— 
observe these 2 simple rules about money: 


1. 


Carry American dollars. 
No other currency is generally 
accepted in the U.S.A. 








The American Dollar — usually in 
note form. Denominations: $1, $5, $10, $20, 
$50, $100, $500 and upwards. 


o2 


Carry your American dollars the safe way— 
in American Express Travelers Cheques 
(available at your bank). 








ee 
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The American Express Travelers Cheque — always in note form. Denominations: $10, 
$20, $50, $100, $500. 





4 reasons why you should carry American Express 
Dollar Travelers Cheques when you visit the U.S.A.: 


1. They are complete protection for your travel money. 
If they are lost or stolen, you can get a prompt refund 
right at the Fair, and at banks and American Express 
offices throughout the United States. 


2. They are as spendable as cash—at hotels, restaurants, 
shops, car hire firms, airlines, bus lines, railroads. 

3. They’re always good. No time limit on spending them. 
4. They are remarkably inexpensive—cost only 1 percent 
of their face value! 

Ensure the success of your U.S. trip. Ask your bank for 
American Express Dollar Travelers Cheques, the safe 
money, safer than cash. 





[ AMERICAN EXPRESS | 





American Express Travelers Cheques 
Official Travelers Cheque for the New York World’s Fair, 1964-65 








SOLD AND SERVICED IN 111 COUNTRIES 








Ocean Star (Model 4047). In stainless steel or yel- 
low Midoluxe. Silvery or gilt dial. Design registered. 


Will you be among the first 
to wear this newest Mido Ocean Star watch ? 


From the moment you see it on your wrist, this 1964 model Mido will win you 
over. And when you wear it, don’t be surprised at the admiring comments it 
provokes— especially when you take it swimming with you. 


Unmistakably masculine, with broad, glistening hands faceted identically to the 
virile yet elegant hour markers. And so precisely fashioned that the minute hand 
merges with each marker to form a single unbroken line. 


Yes, you can swim with it, too—every Mido is 100% waterproof. What makes it 
so? Turn the watch over and observe: the back doesn’t come off. Because it doesn’t 
— because there is no seam in back of the case—water can’t seep in. And the un- 


breakable Ocean Star crystal seals the watch air tight in front. 

This new Ocean Star—like all Mido watches for men and women—is also self- 
winding. You'll never have to remember to wind your watch again! And you won’t 
have to remember the date either—the Ocean Star calendar does it for you. 
Visit your jeweller and ask to see this newest Mido. Try it on. Own it! Each com- 
pliment you'll receive is a compliment to your own good taste in selecting it. 
Mido G. Schaeren & Co. S.A., Bienne, Switzerland 

Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., 777 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


See Mido’s exhibit at the N.Y. World’s Fair (Swiss Pavilion) 
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THE WATERPROOF WATCH YOU NEVER HAVE TO WIND 
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KENNEDY 


5m 


A flood of designs 
for a stamp... 


Two days after his funeral, the Post Office 
Department announced it would issue a 
Kennedy commemorative stamp. Artists the 
world over sent in a deluge of ideas, a sam- 
pling of which is shown at right. But the de- 
sign finally chosen—by Jacqueline Kennedy 
—had been inspired at the moment she ig- 
nited the eternal flame at her husband’s 
grave. Watching television, a federal employe 
named Robert L. Miller had made a rough 
drawing which officials sent to the New York 
designing firm of Loewy-Snaith for develop- 
ment. The final version, in somber blue-gray 
picked by Mrs. Kennedy, is shown below in 
black and white as required by law. It will be 
issued simultaneously throughout the U.S. 
on May 29, Kennedy’s birthday, in a twice 
normal-sized first printing of 250 million. 
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MIDDLE 
EAST 
through the golden gate of Greece 


AMSTERDAM 


LONDON FRANKFORT ISTANBUL Nicosia 







BEIRUT 


| 


PARIS 





BR 
= TEL AVIV 
HOME ATHENS 
CAIRO 


OLYMPIC 
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Grown, Germinated, Malted, Dried, Crushed, Brewed, 
Cooled, Yeasted, Fermented, Distilled, Extracted, 
Casked, Matured, Blended, Vatted, Married, Bottled 
in Scotland, and enjoyed everywhere in the world. 


SCOTCH 


The Scotch they drink in Scotland 
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WHISKY 
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Fond of things 
Italiano? 


Italy, land of towers, domes 
and architectural splendors, 
offers still another delight... 
the liquid gold of Galliano, 
the legendary liqueur. In 
Livorno, it is said they distill 
the golden rays of the sun 








Try a sip of 
Galliano 


and put them into each drop 
of Galliano. Try a sip of its 
bright, sunny flavor; the 
legend may seem very real. 
Galliano—the fine Italian 
liqueur that has conquered 
the world. 


INTERNATIONAL 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Aden (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-, 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., P. 0. Box 1181, Steamer Point 

Argentina (1 yr, 875 pesos; 3 yrs, 1875; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 129/6(A); 
5 yrs, 162/6(A); GPO Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Austria (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, S 335; 5 yrs, S 455), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Schottengasse 6, Postcheck-konto 20.772, Wien 
Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Nassau 

Barbados (1 yr, BWI$10.50; 3 yrs, BWI$24.50; 5 yrs, BWI$32.50), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

Belgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650; 
5 yrs, Fr 910), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 
167.96, Bruxelles 

Bermuda (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Bermuda, Ltd., Hamilton 

Bolivia (1 yr, $b. 72; 3 yrs, $b. 156; 5 yrs, $b. 260), c/o 
Banco Mercantil, La Paz 

Brazil (1 yr, Cr$6500; 3 yrs, Cr$14000; 5 yrs, Cr$19500), c/o First 
National City Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83/85, Rio de Janeiro 
British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 yrs, BWI $24.50; 5 yrs, 
BWI $32.50), c/o Barclay'’s Bank, Water St., Georgetown 
British Isles, and British Territories (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), TIME-LIFE International Ltd., Time & Life 
Bidg., New Bond Street, London W.1, England 

Burma (1 yr, K 28; 3 yrs, K 62; 5 yrs, K 81.25), c/o The 
People’s Bank #13, 625 Merchant St., Rangoon 

Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50; 5 yrs, U.S. 
$13.00), Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 
Ceylon (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), c/o 
Bank of Ceylon, P.O. Box 241, Colombo i 
Chile (1 yr, E°18,000; 3 yrs, £°39,00; 5 yrs, E°48,75), c/o 
First National City Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 

Colombia (1 yr, 45 pesos; 3 yrs, 105; 5 yrs, 130), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 

Costa Rica (1 yr, ¢30; 3 yrs, ¢70; 5 yrs, ¢97,50), c/o Banco 
Anglo-Costarricense, Apdo. 2038, San José 

Cyprus (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, C£ 5.150; 5 yrs, C£ 6.500), c/o 
The Chartered Bank, Nicosia 

Denmark (1 yr, Kr. 46; 3 yrs, Kr. 99; 5 yrs, Kr. 146.25), c/o 
Kobenhavns Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, 
Kobenhavn K 

Dominican Republic (1 yr, RD $4.50; 3 yrs, RD $10.50; 
5 yrs, RD $13.00), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
Ecuador (1 yr, S/100; 3 yrs, S/235; 5 yrs, $/260), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 

Egypt (1 yr, Pi 290; 3 yrs, Pi 670; 5 yrs, Pi 1105), c/o Banque 
de Port Said, 45 Sharia Kasr El Nil, Cairo 

El Salvador (1 yr, ¢11,50; 3 yrs, ¢26,50; 5 yrs, ¢32,50), c/o 
Banco Salvadoreflo, San Salvador 

Ethiopia (1 yr, Eth. $15.00; 3 yrs, Eth. $32.50; 5 yrs, Eth. $45.50), 
c/o Commercial Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

Finland (1 yr, Fmk, 19.20; 3 yrs, Fmk 41.60; 5 yrs, Fmk 58.50), 
c/o Helsingin Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110, Helsinki 

France & French Union (1 yr, 28.75 FF; 3 yrs, 65.00 FF; 
5 yrs, 81.25 FF), Time-Life International, Boite Postale 278-08, 
Paris 8e. 

Germany (1 yr, DM 18; 3 yrs, DM 42; 5 yrs, DM 58.50), c/o 
Deutsche brrecten-und Wechsel Bank, Auslandsabteilung, Post- 
fach 3649, 6 Frankfurt a. M., Postscheckkonto Ffm. Nr. 1309 
Greece (1 yr, Dr. 180; 3 yrs, Dr. 390; 5 yrs, Dr. 585), c/o 
National Bank of Greece, S. A., 38 Stadiou St., Athens 132 
Guatemala (1 yr, Q 4,50; 3 yrs, Q 10,50; 5 yrs, Q 13,00), 
c/o Banco Agricola Mercantil, Guatemala 

Haiti (1 yr, G 22,50, 3 yrs, G 52,50; 5 yrs, G 65,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la Republique d'Haiti, Port-au-Prince 

Honduras (1 yr, L. 9; 3 yrs, L. 21; 5 yrs, L. 26), c/o Banco 
Atlantida, Tegucigalpa 

Hong Kong (1 yr, HK $37; 3 yrs, HK $85; 5 yrs, HK $130), 
c/o First National City Bank, Hong Kong 

India (1 yr, Rs.28; 3 yrs. Rs.62; 5 yrs, Rs.81.25), c/o First 
National City Bank, 293 D. Naoroii Road, Bombay 1 

Iran (1 yr, Ris 465; 3 yrs, Rls 1075; 5 yrs, Rls 1625), c/o Foreign 
Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran, Iran 

Iraq (1 yr, 1D 2.220; 3 yrs, 1D 5.150; 5 yrs, 1D 7.800), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraq, P.O. Box 4, Baghdad 

Ireland (1 yr, 41/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Munster 
and Leinster Bank, Ltd., Dublin 

Israel (1 yr, |£ 17.25; 3 yrs, 1£ 39.00; 5 yrs, I£ 50.70), c/o The 
Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd., 24 Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv 
Italy (1 yr, Lit 3750; 3 yrs, Lit 8125; 5 yrs, Lit 11375), c/o Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, Via del Corso 226, Roma 

Jamaica (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/), c/o The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, P.O. Box 511, Kingston 

Japan (1 yr, 2000 yen; 3 yrs, 4700; 5 yrs, 6500), Box 88, Central 
Post Office, Tokyo 

Jordan (1 yr, JD 2.220; 3 yrs, JD 5.150; 5 yrs, JD 7.800), c/o 
The British Bank of the Middle East, P.O. Box 345, Jerusalem 
Kenya (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 30081, Nairobi 

Korea (1 yr, 780 Won; 3 yrs, 1690; 5 yrs, 2115), c/o Universal 
Publications Agency, 1.P.0. Box 1380, Seoul 

Kuwait (1 yr, KD 2.220; 3 yrs, KD 5.150; 5 yrs, KD 8.775), 


c/o The British Bank of the Middle East, P.O. Box 71, Kuwait 
Lebanon (1 yr, L.£ 19.50; 3 yrs, L.£ 45.00; 5 yrs, L.£ 65.00), 
c/o Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., Imm. Abboud 
Abdel Razzak, Bab-Edriss, P.O. Box 3012, Beirut 
Liberia (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
c/o Bank of Liberia, P.O. Box 131, Monrovia 
Libya (1 yr, L£ 2.25; 3 yrs, L£ 5.20; 5 yrs, L£ 6.50), c/o The 
British Bank of the Middle East, P.O. Box 374, Tripoli 
Malaysia (1 yr, M$17.25; 3 yrs, M$39.00; 5 yrs, M$48.75), c/o 
First National City Bank, Denmark House, 6 Raffies Quay, Singa- 
pore (subject to Exchange Control Permission) 
Mexico (1 yr, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex $132; 5 yrs, Mex$162.50), 
Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F. 
Morocco (1 yr, DH 28.75; 3 yrs, DH 65; 5 yrs, DH 81.25), c/o The 
British Bank of the Middle East. 80 Avenue Lalla Yacout, Casablanca 
Netherlands (1 yr, f 20.70; 3 yrs, f 46.80; 5 yrs, f 65.00), 
TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, 
Postgiro 669900, Amsterdam C. 
Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, NAf 11.50; 3 yrs, NAf 25.00; 
5 yrs. NAf 39.00), c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.’s Bank, 
Willemstad, Curacao 
New Zealand & Island Territories (1 yr, 45/-(NZ); 3 yrs, 
104/-(NZ); 5 yrs, 130/-(NZ), c/o David Markham & Co., Hope 
Gibbons Bldg., Dixon St., Wellington 
Nicaragua (1 yr, C$34; 3 yrs, C$79; 5 yrs, C$97,50), c/o Banco 
de América, Managua 
Nigeria (1 yr, 45/-;, 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Bank of 
America, P.O. Box 2317, Lagos 
Norway (I yr, Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr. 93; 5 yrs, Kr. 130), c/o Den 
Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Pakistan (1 yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, Rs 62; 5 yrs, Rs 81.25), c/o Na- 
tional Bank of Pakistan, Local Office, Post Box, 4840, Karachi-2. 
(Please enclose declaration that total amount spent this year 
for foreign books and periodicals, including this order, has not 
exceeded Rs. 500.) 
Panama (1 yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, B 10,50; 5 yrs, B 13,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P.O. Box 555, Panama 
Paraguay (1 yr, G 775; 3 yrs, G 1625; 5 yrs, G 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asunci6n 
Peru (1 yr, S/ 120; 3 yrs, S/ 280; 5 yrs, S/ 390), c/o First 
National City Bank, Ave. Nicolas de Piérola 1062, Lima 
Philippines (1 yr, 21.85 pesos; 3 yrs, 49.40 pesos; 5 yrs, 
pew pesos), c/o First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 

anila 
Portugal & Poss. (1 yr, Esc 170; 3 yrs, Esc 370; 5 yrs, Esc 
520), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 
The Rhodesias & Nyasaland (1 yr, 45/-;3 yrs, 104/-; 5 
yrs, 130/-), c/o National & Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 1778, 
Bulawayo, So. Rhodesia 
Saudi Arabia (1 yr, SR 28.25; 3 yrs, SR 65.25; 5 yrs, SR 97.50), 
c/o Arab Bank Ltd., Al-Khobar 
South Africa & Adjacent Territories (1 yr, R4.50; 
3 yrs, R10.40; 5 yrs, R13.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens 
Ltd., 103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 
Span & Poss. (1 yr, Pta.360; 3 yrs, Pta.780; 5 yrs, Pta.1105), 
c/o Banco de Santander, Alcala 37, Madrid 
Sudan (1 yr, Pi 220; 3 yrs, Pi 500; 5 yrs, Pi 650), c/o Credit 
Lyonnais, P.O. Box 466, Khartoum 
Surinam (1 yr, Sf 11,50; 3 yrs, Sf 25,00; 5 yrs, Sf 39,00), 
c/o De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
Sweden (1 yr, Kr. 31; 3 yrs, Kr. 67; 5 yrs, Kr. 107.25), c/o 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16 
Switzerland (1 yr, Fr. 26; 3 yrs, Fr. 56; 5 yrs, Fr. 78), c/o 
Credit Suisse, Zurich 
Syria (1 yr, S.£. 25; 3 yrs, S.£. 58; 5 yrs, 2£. 78), c/o Arab 
World Bank No. 1, P.O. Box 2231, Damascus, S.A.R. 
Taiwan (1 yr, NT$ 230; 3 yrs. NT$ 520; 5 yrs, NT$ 715), c/o 
Bank of Taiwan, Chungking Road South, Taipei 
Tanganyika (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs. 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 
Thailand (1 yr, B129; 3 yrs, B293; 5 yrs, B390), c/o Bank of 
America, NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, Bangkok 
Trinidad and West Indies (1 yr, BWI$10.50; 3 yrs, BWI$24.50; 
5 yrs, BWI$32.50), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 
Trucial States (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), 
c/o all branches of the British Bank of the Middle East 

unisia (1 yr, TD 2.415; 3 yrs, TD 5.460; 5 yrs, TD 8.125), 
c/o Société Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
Turkey (1 yr, TL 63.00; 3 yrs, TL 145.00; 5 yrs, TL 180.50), c/o 
French American, Istiklal Caddesi No. 513, Beyoglu, Istanbul 
Uganda (1 yr. 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 331, Kampala 
Uruguay (1 yr, Ur$ 120; 3 yrs, Ur$ 260; 5 yrs, Ur$ 325), c/o 
First National City Bank, Edificio Artigas, Rincén 493, Montevideo 
Venezuela (1 yr, Bs 21; 3 yrs, Bs 48; 5 yrs, Bs 65), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carmelitas a Altagracia, Caracas 
Zanzibar (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P.O. Box 158, Zanzibar 
Elsewhere in Atlantic Area, Middle East & Africa (1 
yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), TIME-LIFE Inter- 
national, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam-C., 
Netherlands 
Elsewhere in Western Hemisphere, Asia, South 
Pacific (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
TIME-LIFE International S.A., Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 
4, D.F., Mexico 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a LIFE address 
label whenever you write us 
about your subscription. It in- 
sures prompt service. 
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For subscribers in Europe, 
Middle East, Africa: 





590 Keizersgracht 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're one of the many thousands of 
LIFE subscribers who will move this year, 
please notify us by AIR MAIL, SIX WEEKS 
BEFORE moving to your new address- 
TEN WEEKS if you live in Asia or South 
Pacific. Use this form, attach your present 
magazine address label and print your 
new address. (We cannot make changes 
unless we know your old as well as your 
new address.) 
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CLOSE-UP 
MILESTONE FOR MADAME RUBINSTEIN 


) A Tiny, Tireless | 
Tycoon of Beauty 


“Tam older than you think,” she says in a sepul- 
chral tone, “‘and that’s all I’Il tell you.” Which is 
all right, because Helena Rubinstein (Lire In- 
ternational, March 17, 1958) is not just celebrat- 
ing another birthday (some say it’s her 92nd). 
It’s also the 60th anniversary of her $100 million 
cosmetics business, which has come a long way 
since she first mixed a jar of homemade face 
cream. During her career this spry Polish-born 
bundle of energy has picked up an art collection, 
two husbands (one a Georgian prince named 
Gourielli), sumptuous abodes in New York, 
Paris and London (‘‘I live very plainly”) and a 
reputation for telling women how to look beau- 
tiful. She shrugs. “‘I did it not for money 
but because I love work. I never will retire.” 






In New York home, Madame, 
as she is called by everyone, 
demonstrates some exercises that 
she considers aids to beauty. 


©¢ Watch me. Push! Push up! 
You can prevent baggy eyes by 
massaging them gently 
like this. Do it every day. 
Your forehead won't wrinkle 
so much if you push it up 
toward the scalp. And 
a bath one hc to have, so stay 
in longer and do this [above, 
right]. Pretend youre 
swimming. It’s marvelous for 
the tummy and legs and arms. 
It helps people who are short 
and fat—and tall and fat, too.?? 


CONTINUED 





At her Long Island factory, 
Madame stirs an experimental batch 
of lotion just to keep her hand in. 


**When I started out I, thought, ‘The 
more people the better—I never 
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want to use machines.’ But that 
isn’t possible any more. The world 
has become so complicated a girl 
couldn’t do today what I did then. 
I think I’ve put in 300 

years of hard work in my time.?? 


BEAUTY TYCOON 


CONTINUED 


Madame is measured for an evening 
skirt on a visit to Lord & Taylor. 


©¢7 was Dior’s first customer 
and Balenciaga’s too. Now I think 
it makes more sense to shop 
in New York. I believe in 


. 2 
economy, no matter how rich youare.” “ 


Alert to competition, she visits 
drugstore to see what rivals are up to. 


©¢ With all the new preparations 
coming out all the time, I give you my 
solemn word of honor, if I 
wasn’t me I wouldn’t know which 
things to buy. It is so confusing!?? 


CONTINUED 








CIGARETTES 


MADE INUS.A 


Man-size flavor...man-size satisfaction...that’s Lucky Strike! 
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\ Grelalissi 
KING GEORGE WAVAl@laicias 


A request for King George IV will 


connect you with one of the finest . : er 
“VAs siel ccinavousierenenecmnt The picture below is Helsinki 


Scotland. It is a majestic blend of in winter, filmed by a Finnish 
finest Highland Malt and other 
Scotch Whiskies matured to hobbyist. In seven Pages of 


perfection in seasoned wood. nak=xekel Ea aialallave im avo) aetela-vo) als) 
from a worldwide Eastman 


‘ Kodak contest, LIFE Interna- 
ng corde tional will show many coun- 
tries pictured by their profes- 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY sional and amateur lensmen. 


BOTTLES - HALVES + QUARTERS + MINIATURES 











OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


In LIFE each fortnight, the poignant and the 
beautiful from the whole world of human 
experience -- an adventure 





ALSO IN THE NEXT ISSUE: 


WORLD WAR |, PART VI 
The United States in the war 
shared by LIFE- reading 





GREAT UNIVERSITIES, Il 


Germany: the University of Munich 


families in 150 countries. BRiwigTe 
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SO MUCH MORE TO ENJOY! Lidos and Piazzas. 
Carnivals and Fiestas. This is the world of Peter Stuyvesant — 
that big exciting world that traces its welcome in glittering lights 
from the Ginza to the Cote d’Azur. Wherever life is gay, elegant, 
international... Peter Stuyvesant is there. Fresh. Rich. — 
So much more to \3 enjoy 


" Pe tev 


The International Passport ; 
to Smoking Pleasure. a 3 





Satisfying today’s 
appetite for new 
and better motor fuels 


...Caltex serves all consumer needs for petroleum products in more than 7O countries of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and New Zealand...you’re never far from the Caltex Star. 





CA'TEX ON THE JOB: PERFORMANCE TESTING AT CALTEX CENTRAL LABORATORIES, NETHERLANDS 


